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FOREWORD 


It is significant that two of the most gifted peoples of 
antiquity conceived the spirit of poetry as embodied in 
woman’s form. To the Muses of Hellenic myth the 
Hindus have created a parallel in the figure of Sarasvad, 
«both East and West recognising that the temperament of 
woman is more sensitive than that of man to the indefinable 
and elusive emotions of poetic inspiration. 

Historical experience justified this primitive imagination 
by producing in Greece Sappho, perhaps the greatest of all 
singers of lyric passion, Myrtis, who dared to enter the 
lists against the mighty Pindar, Erinna, and others, while 
India records a long series of gifted poetesses who have 
handled many themes. The present work of Professor 
Ghaudhuri gives us all that Time has spared of the verses 
written by women in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and for this 
service we must be deeply graceful to him. When we 
range further afield and survey the contributions of women 
to the literatures of the Dravidian languages and the 
medieval and modern vernaculars we shall see the vista 
greatly widening. To mention only two outstanding 
figures in Tamil poetry, we have Avvaiyar (a name that 
seems to cover several personalities) and Andal, the Sappho 
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of Vaisnava devotion; in Telugti we find Molla, whose ver- 
sion of the sacred legend of Rama is a ciassie of its kind; 
and there are many others both in the North and in the 
South who merit grateful record. It may then truly be 
said that in many departments of poetic, artistic, and in- 
tellectual culture India owes a great debt to its women. 

L. D. Barnett 

20C, HOLLAND VILLA ROAD, 

LONDON, W. 14 
20th August, 


PREFACE 


The object of this volume is to bring to light, for the 
first time, the poetic genius of the Sanskrit poetesses, 
ancient and mediaeval. The materials have been collected 
mostly from unpublished manuscripts/ In the supplement, 
several Prakrit poetesses have also been dealt with. 

I he work is divided into three parts. The first part 
contains an Introduction in English giving informations 
about the personal histories, dates, works and trends of 
thought of the poetesses. In the second part are 
given some select verses of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetesses, with annotations and references. The English 
translation of the verses is given in the third part, followed 
by ten appendices. In the Bibliography (Appendix IX) 
main entries will be found under the titles concerned. 

Thanks are due to the following for kindly lending, 
or otherwise giving us every facility for consulting, their 
manuscripts: — 

1. The Librarian, India Office Library, London. 

2. The General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

I Sec Bibliography under Kosa-kavyas, .pp. 163-164 and 
under Manuscripts (p. 166). 
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3. The Secretary, Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

4. The Secretaiy , Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

5. The Secretary, Sarasvati Mahal MSS. Library, 
Tanjore. 

6. The Director, Adyar MSS. Library, Adyar. 

7. The Curator, Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras. 

Thanks are also due to the eminent Oriental 
scholar Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B., F.B.A., M.A., D.Litt. 
for kindly writing a Foreward to this volume. 

J. B. C. 

CITY COLLEGE, 

CALCUTT.^. 

August, 1939 
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INTRODUCTION 


TMs volume is intended to serve as an anthology 
of select Sanskrit verses of as many as 33 poetesses. 
The verses numbering 140 are culled from different 
Sanskrit anthologies, collections of stotras and 
treatises on rhetoric. 

The verses, put together for the first time in the 
present work, are specimens of Sanskrit poems that 
Indian women were capable of producing. However, 
as in the cases of the Vedic hymns of the female 
Esis and the gathas of the Buddhist Theris, a doubt 
may be raised here as to whether or not these 
verses were the actual compositions of the poetesses. 
This kind of doubt is due either to an inherent 
prejudice in men against the capacity of the opposite 
sex for the production of anything of literary or 
cultural value, or to our ignorance of the actual 
.state of things which j)revailed in this country in 
the past, or even due to our desire not to allow women 
to appear as competitors in the literary or intellec- 
tual field. 

In order to remove any such doubt as to the 
possibility of genuine j^oetical and literary contri- 
butions by women in India, it may here suffice to 
refer the reader to the following five authorities of 
different ages : — ■ ■ 

1. The Brhad-araiiyaka XTpanisad, which 
prescribes a special ritual by which a married couple 
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miglitliave a learned and long-liTed daughter born 
to 

2. The Buddha^s famous pronouncement that 
some women were superior to some men moralh’ and 
intellectually.^ 

3. Vatsyayana's Eama-siitra which speaks of 
the intelligence and Sastric knowledge of courte- 
sans, princesses, and daughters of ministers^, and 
provides for the training of girls in the art of poetry 
among other things‘^. 

4. The Lalita-vistara in which Prince Siddartha. 
mentions the capacity for the composition of verses- 
as one of the accoiiiplisliments of the bride worthy 
of his hand.^ 

1 . BrliUpan., vi.4. 17, ^ q-fem 

etc. 

2. SamynttaN., I, p. 86, 

f| tT^ qr fra-T, i 

i” 

3. KamaS., 1. 3. 12, Jlfw 

JTfT^TTcJT-fffcR:^ l'’ Cp. Majjhima-nikaya, III, 

p. 206 , mw% m ^ m 

wmw tfw ... ^ 

nfmsft I” 

4. See KamaS., list of 64 arts, 3. 14, pp. 85-86 of Maliesa- 
Palais ed, 

o. Lai Vis., Chap. 12, p. 158 

’jw-ww'-gijr 
^ir gf f^qr: l” 
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5. Tlie Kavya-iiiimamsa/ in which th celebrated 
poet, dramatist and rhetorician Eajasekhara records 
the following significant observation : — 

‘^'Like men, women, too, can be poets. Genius 
inheres in self, irrespective of sex differences between 
men and women. It is heard as well seen that 
princesses, daughters of ministers, courtesans and 
concubines are possessed of extensive knowdedge of 
the Sastras and poetic genius.’"^ 

Rajasekhara practically reiterates the verdict in 
Vatsyayana’s Eama-sutra. 

Before dealing with the sentiments and general 
trend of thought in these verses, it may be con- 
venient to introduce the reader to their authors 
individually, in the alphabetical order of their 
names, with such details regarding their personal 
history and their compositions as may be supplied. 

1. ANONY3IOUS 

The Subbasita-haravali, composed not later than the 
17th Century A.D., contains a stanza from the pen of 
an unknown poetess. The date of the above anthology 
may be taken to indicate only the lo-wer limit of the 
date of the poetess herself. The stanza has for its 
theme only a love-message poetically expressed. All 
that w^e have in it is but a simple and spontaneous 
outburst of a distressed heart. 

1. KM., p. 53, I 

^ ?rcrw^-ff|?rd nfww: 
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% BKIVABEVI 

She is also called Bhavakadevi or BhavakadeTi. Of 
the three verses of Bhavadevi, contained in the 
present work, two are reproduced from the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya and one from the Sad-iikti-kariia- 
mrta. There is no other means of determining her 
date, even the date ad quen^ than the probable date of 
the compilation of the two anthologies in which the 
verses are quoted and preserved, the Kavindra-vacana- 
samuccaya compiled in the 11th Century A. D., and 
Sad-ukti-karnamrta not earlier than the 13th Century 
A. D. 

One of the verses of the Eavindra-vacana-samu- 
ccaya^ offers rather a delicate description of the bust 
of a young woman with the employment of pun as a 
figure of speech. 

Of the other two verses in these anthologies, one^ 
vividly portrays the gradual separation between the 
couple and the other draws a picture of how a reunion 
was brought about between them. The piteous des- 
cription how the separation came about and her 
agonies knew no bounds is typically feminine. The 
gradations of the husband’s behaviour towards the 
wife are well demarcated: — 

First, no brooking of difference whatsoever, in 
body or soul; second, slackening on the part of the 
husband while her love for him was being intensified 
all the more ; third, the degradation of their union 
in wedlock to a mere common relation between an alh 
powerful lord, on the one hand, and an all-submissive 


1. V.177, p.d4. 


2* KVS., V. 3o9, p. 110. 
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but despairing wife, on the other. She, neTertlieless, 
maintains her traditional virtue of forbearance and 
magnanimity in not blaming her husband even for 
that.. 

The other verse^ alters the picture and vividly 
depicts how the happy change came about in the 
sinning heart of the husband as though by a magic 
brought by the tested virtue of the wife. 

The husband falls at the feet of the wife and begs 
her forgiveness. The wife, still indignant and 
unreconciled at hearty pretends indifference and 
forgiveness. So she piously points out to her husband 
that he need not degrade himself so, for he is, after 
all, a man, free to do what he likes; but she herself, 
a woman, ought not to have lived when deserted in 
such a way by her husband. So, it is she who ought 
to plead for forgiveness, and not he. 

As a woman, the poetess displays a keen psycho- 
logical insight into the nature of women, always ready 
to forgive and forget the misdeeds of their loved ones, 
yet giving way to temporary indignation or mana 
which is but the other side of love. 

Sweetness and simplicity are the two pre-doroina- 
ting features of her style. She expresses herself 
charmingly in short and simple sentences, avoiding 
long, unfamiliar and compound words, as well as 
complicated metaphors and other heavy rhetorical 
devices, often indulged at by poets and authors at the 
expense of their meaning and style. This freedom 
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from too many embellishments enhances the beauty of 
her verses all the more. 

That she was fairly well-skilled in the art of 
rhetoric too is, however, clearly manifest from the 
few figures of speech she uses. For example, in the 
first verse are found the figures of speech called 
slista-samasokti and atisayokti, and in the third 
arthantara-nyasa and aksepa (vidhy-abhasa). 

Bhavadevi, thus, proves herself a poetess of singu- 
lar merit. 

3, CANDILAVIBYI 

She was a contemporary of Kalidasa, i.e. flourish- 
ed about the 4th century A.D. Kothing more is 
known about her. She seems to be a Court-poetess of 
the celebrated King Yikrainaditya, and to be much 
favoured by him, as evident from the fact that he 
allowed her name to be coupled with him as the joint 
author of the same i:>oem. 

The above verse is found in the anthology Sad- 
ukti-karnamrta, under the joint authorship of 
Candalavidya, Vikramaditya and Kalidasa. It is a 
beautiful pen-picture of a moon-lit night, with tlie 
silvery moon bathing the worn-out w'orld in milk, as 
it were, and quenching the thirst of the withered 
kumuda-flower. 

As the name of Kalidasa is associated with this 
verse, it is difiicult to decide the poetess' own merit 
in composing it. It is indeed a ^ high class poetical 
composition, but how much of it is the work of the 
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celebrated poet and bow mucb of tbe other two is 
open to question. However, the very fact that 
Gandalavidya was thought fit to be cited as a Joint- 
atithor with Kalidasa seems to imply that she w’as at 
least a renowned poetess of that time. 

4. OlVDEAZlVTi: BEIKSUNI 

The epithet Bhiksnni attached to her name is 
enough to suggest that she was a Buddhist sister, 
probably of Kepal. We* know, however, nothing 
about her beyond the fact that a Sanskrit stotra on 
Avalokitesvara was her composition. The stotra is 
an astaka, composed as it is of eight stanzas only. In 
it she describes the physical and mental characteri- 
stics of Avalokitesvara, — the beauty of his body and 
the sublimity of his soul. He has the pure serene 
beauty of the moon and lustrous loveliness of the 
lotus. His face is like the moon, his eyes like the 
lotus, his hands and feet are crimson like lotus-petals, 
his gait is graceful like that of a swan. He, the 
Victor, is an ocean of knowledge, the offerer of boons, 
the remover of calamities, the teacher, guide and 
redeemer of mankind. 

The stotra is undoubtedly an outcome of her 
inner devotion and pious heart, and the object of 
praise is the iconic form of Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tesvara, a Mahayana deity. The octad is composed 
in the totaka metre throughout. Her choice of words 
is not happy in all places, nor is her art of versifica- 
tion perfect. The physical features of the Boddhi- 
sattva are intermingfed at random with his spiritual 
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cliaracteristics, and even the description of the phy-* 
sical traits does not follow any well-ordered system. 
The diction too is not always very lucid, nor does it 
yield a sensible meaning in all places. The stotra. 
stands, nevertheless, as a rare example of simple 
homage of a devoted female heart, characterised by 
spontaneity of expression and sincerity of tone. 

In the alphabetical index of printed books and 
manuscripts published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, two stotras are c^dalogued, one under the 
name of Candrakanta Bhiksuni^ and the other under 
Candrika.“ The stotras are found on examination 
to be identical, which fact alone proves the identity 
of the two names. All doubt about the identity of 
the two names, Candrakanta and Candrika, may be set 
at rest, but the fact is that in one MS. the name is 
spelt as Candrakanta and in the other as Candrikinta 
and not as Candrika. Candrikanta is obviously a 
wrong spelling of Candrakanta. 

5. GimAMMI 

She, as her name implies, is a South Indian 
poetess. Her stanza, composed in the Sardula-vikri- 
dita metre, is found quoted in the Sarasvati-kantha- 
bharana of Bhojadeva who flourished not later than 
the 10th Century A. D. The same is preserved also 
in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati^, 

1. See pp. 244 and 256 of the Alphabetical index. 

2. See pp. 243 and 257, op. cit. 

The MSS are: RASB., Hodgson collection, nos. B 39 
and B. 68. 

3. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Sanskrit MSS. Library MS, 
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The stanza, so far as its theme goes, is an eulogy 
of Siva, betraying her own religious faith. The 
deity is represented in his aggressive spirit and over- 
bearing attitude. The deity in his Mahabhairava 
attitude overpowers five incarnations of Visnu, the 
rival god. 

Cinnamma seems to be rather fond of long com- 
pounds and bombastic style. But her poem un- 
doubtedly bespeaks of her knowledge of the Smrtis 
and the Puranas. 

6. GANDHABIFIKI 

Her verse, composed in the Arya metre, has 
been reproduced from the Sanigadhara-paddhati in 
which it is found quoted. There is no earlier work 
in which it may be traced. 

The stanza is probably intended to be useful to 
the housewives as it describes in some detail the 
process of perfuming clothes and rooms. A poem 
dealing with such a theme can hardly have anything 
which is striking either in thought, or in expression 
or in metre. It is technical and matter-of-fact, and 
that is all. 

7 . GAUm 

As many as eighteen verses of Gauri are included 
in the present work. The lower limit of her date 
may be fixed as the seventeenth century A.D., as she 
is found quoted in works that cannot be dated later 
than that period. She is quoted, for instance, twice 
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in tlie Sukti-siindara% a work by Sundaracleva, wlio 
cites also a verse, composed in praise of Sliali Jehan^, 
Sundaradeva also quotes Veiiidatta®, autbor of 
Padya-veni. Venidatta is also known as tlie author 
of the Pahca-tattva-prakasika, written in 1644 A.D/^ 
Venidatta, too, has quoted Grauri in his Pad^'a-veni'h 
It is, however, certain that the date of Sundaradeva 
cannot be later than 1710 A.D. which is the date 
of the manuscript of his work, prepared by Daivajiia 
Damodara Maudgali.® 

She comes out in her poems as a versatile writer on 
such subjects as Siva, Kalpa-vrksa, King, Woman and 
Kature, — subjects devotional, mythological, political, 
erotic and lyrical. Under the head political come 
such subjects as the King, the majesty of the King, 
the King’s enemy, the King’s weapon bhusandi, the 
King’s \rarfare and the wife of the King’s enemy. 
Under the head erotic her themes are a woman, a 
woman after bath, different features of a beautiful 

1. MS., Bliau Daji’s collection, No. 1237, Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

iii. 5, etc. 

xii. 2, etc. 

2. Date of accession 1628 A. B. 

3. iv. 32, ^ 

iv. 38, jr^fTfJi* 5T5r% %% etc. 

4. See Notices by Rajendra Lai Mitra, MS. no. 1436, 

5. See the text under Gauri, p, 8. f . 

6- S ^ gd i 
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woman : eye-brows, ey side-glance, lips, feet and 
nails on the toes. The morning-breeze and the summer- 
day are the two themes of her lyrical poems. 

In her poem on Siva, Ganri invokes the blessings 
not of Siva, the terrific deity, the Destroj^er of the 
universe, but of Siva, the auspicious, the Preser- 
ver. In it, Siva is pictured in a happy, serene and 
amorous mood, fondly embraced by his beautiful 
« consort Parvatl, and well-disposed towards mankind 
(v. 1 of Gauri, p. 8). 

She proceeds nest to eulogise the King as patron, 
devoting no less than six stanzas to portraying his 
power and majesty^ The King is first represented as 
the preserver and upholder of righteousness on earth. 
Eeligion and morality have lost their sway, the Vedas 
have become obsolete, the Snirtis corrupt, the Bra- 
hmanas powerless. Kow it is for the King alone to 
revive and rejuvenate the kingdom of God on earth 
.(V, 2). ■ 

The King is then described as the destroyer of 
evil, as the conqueror of his enemies, whose ill repute 
— as black as the river Yamuna, as the vspots of the 
moon, as a ferocious animal, as the coil of a snake, 
as the neck of Kilakantha, as a moss, as the cuckoo, 
and as the dark cloud — has spread far and wide. 
She uses all these imageries only to bring out the 
magnitude of the evils the King has to overcome, 
and the enormity of the task enhances, after all, the 
greatness of the King himself (v. 3). 

The two stanzas on the weapon bhusandi, too, 
go to illustrate the supreme might of the King. 
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This terrible weapon is a destroyer like tlie great 
goddess Kali, or poisonous like the deadly venomous 
snake on the arm of Siva; but to the King* it is a 
mere adornment, to be handled at will (v. 4-5). 

The stanza on war serves the same purpose. The 
war lasts for a very short time indeed. The King 
has to make no effort whatsoever, yet the whole host 
of his mighty enemies is immediately brought to 
subjugation (v. 6). 

In the last stanza of this series, the piteous 
condition of the wife of the vanquished enemy is 
vividly portrajmd. The proud and beautiful lady, 
glowing with anger, is, nevertheless, compelled to 
seek shelter in hills, quite unfit for affording real 
security to her, never turning back to the conqueror 
for mercy (v. T). 

Now Gauri turns her attention to a more familiar 
subject, viz., beauty of the fair sex, and devotes 
eight stanzas to this topic. The fair damseP is, first 
of all, described as created by Brahma Himself as 
the better half of man (v. 8). 

xA lady just coming out of water after bath 
surpasses even Eati in beauty. While she shines forth 
with her own splendour, she is taken by all to be 
the water-goddess herself (v. 9). 

The beauty of the various features of a lady, too, 
is described with considerable ingenuity- First, 

1. The word ^*Gauri’' here may mean (1) a fair damsel, 
or (2) the goddess Uma or (3) again the poetess herself, it 
being a frequent habit with Indian writers to extol them- 
selves. Cp. Vijja. 
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li6r Hr6 ^Bpictfid. as a pair of l)6atitiful 

dark umbrollas, presented witli pleasure by tlie 
creator to tbe eyes. Her eyes put to sliame the 
cakora and kbanjana birds, tbe fisb and tbe deer, 
even surpassing tbe eyes of all of them in beauty! 
Tbe Creator provided tbe eyes with beautiful 
umbrella-like eye-brows as emblems of sovereio-nty 
(V. 10). 

In tbe next stanza, tbe eyes themselves of tbe 
r lady are described. Here the face is described as 
tbe lake of love, tbe repository of tbe nectar of 
beauty; while tbe eyes are compared to a pair of 
safaii fisb floating about happily and conducing to 
amorous sentiments(v. 11). 

Her amorous side-glances act like a snake-bite 
that immediately benumbs even tbe gods, not to 
speak of men(v. 12). 

Her lips are constituted of tbe very essence of 
ambrosia and coral. Just as ambrosia reawakens a 
snake-bitten man, so they, in a moment, revive and 
cheer up tbe love-lorn beart{v. 13). 

Her saftron-red feet are tbe most perfect creations 
of the Creator who created corals and red-lotuses, 
but never got complete satisfaction until he came 
to create those lovely feet (v. 14). 

Similarly her red finger-nails are described as tbe 
five petals of tbe blossom of love (v. 15). 

Thus tbe eye-brows are compared to a pair of 
umbrellas, tbe eyes to a pair of fish, tbe face to a lake 
tbe amorous glance to a snake-bite, tbe lips to the 
life-giving ambrosia, tbe feet to tbe best of all red 
objects, and tbe nails on tbe toes to petals. 
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All these metaphors are Yery appropriate and 
charming and display equally the great gift of imagi- 
nation and of expression with which the poetess Gaiiri 
was fully endowed. 

Her stanzas on Nature are similarly tinged with a 
marvellous poetic and imaginative talent. The similes 
used by her are novel, at the same time charming and 
true to the point. 

In one of her verses, she depicts the cool morning 
breeze as an ardent lover, repeatedly embracing its 
lady-love, — the flowery and sweet-scented golden 
creeper (v. 16 ). 

In the other, the hot summer-day, following 
upon the cool and amorous days of the sj)ring, is 
described as the cause of torture for the lover who 
is separated from his beloved: as a thunderbolt 
scorching the tender creepers and trees of the spring; 
as the doomsday of the fair ladies in love (v. IT). 

Gauri represents the tree of all desires (kalpa- 
vrksa) as the best of all heavenly trees, yielding 
objects of desire at all times (v. IS). 

Thus Gauri shows an originality of conception 
with the versatility of her poetic genius. Ehetori- 
cally, metrically and rhythmically she is perfect 
and stands unsurpassed. An easy grace is a marked 
quality of her poetic diction. Her stanzas are free 
from artificial, forced and pedantic expressions. 
Alliterations contribute to the sweetness of the 
rhythm. The similes and metaphors are used with 
propriety, skill and effect. She has acquitted herself 
admirably of all amorous suggestions in offering a 
poetic delineation of the eyes, lips, etc. of the fair 


sex. _S]ie lias employed witli perfect mastery not 
ess tlian nine .lifferent metres, sama^ and arfha*. 
ama ,atx- and matra. Her verses are remarlcaWe 
for the successful employment of such figures of 
speech _as sama3okti,=> malopama,‘ vibhavana,^ 
apahnuti, anumana' and vyatireka.® 

8. INDULEKHI 

a i* ratw a pity that only o.e ve™ of I„MeHa 

' '■f " ’“““'I «»>1 preserved to, W 

1 allabhedeva m his Subhasitavall (15, h Centpry 
A D.) The sample offered is . bright ge.„ of p„e,ie 
art. marked by mnsio .and rhythm, and the idea too 
IS an .ngenions one. The fignre of speech artfnily 
employed rs the vibbavanS. The phenomenon of 
snnset suggests a problem to popular phantasy-vhere 
does the sun retire for the night? Some say thus 
some otherwise. Eejecting all the current ideas 
ludulekha advances her own answer;— the sun at 
night enters into the heart of a love-lorn woman and 
makes it burn intensely throughout the whole night. 

9. JAESANACAPALI 

The name of the metre Jaghanacapala of which 
the verse of Jaghanacapala is an illustration may 
g-e rise to the doubt whether the poetess is I • 
iiistorical personality. This verse naively portrays 


1- Gaiiri’s V. 16 (31), p. 13. 
3. V. 2 (17) and V. 16 (31). 
5. V. 0 (21). 

7. V. 13 (28). 


2 . V. 10, (25), p. 11. 
4. V. 8 (18) and 14 (29) 
6. V. 10(25). 

8. V. 14 (29). 
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the free love of a faithless wife of the Jaghanacapala 

dass when her husband is away from home, ihere 
is nothing in expression which deserves comment, 
thouo-h it is found appositely quoted not onlj in 
rhetorical treatises but also in the KaTindra-Tacana. 

samuccay a and other Sanskrit anthologies. 

10. KEB.iLl 

Her name seems to betray her connection^ with 
Kerala in South India. Her verse, reproduced in the 
present work, is culled from Venidatta s Padya- 
venl. The verse is a thoughtful eulogy of Sarasvati, 
which sets forth the two opposite aspects of the Hindu 
goddess of learning, one inaccessible and the other 
accessible. The goddess is gracious and ^ easi y 
accessible to the great poets who draw inspirations 
from her. The metre employed is the arya. The 
idea is age-old, there being nothing very new in it. 

11. EUT.ALI 

Her verse in arya metre, appropriately called 
kulatokti. is quoted and preserved for us by Han 
Kavi in his Subhasita-haravall (17th Century A. H.) 
It exposes, without any poetic embellishment and 
restraint, the gross idea of ideasure in an unchaste 
woman. Apart from depicting such psychology of 
an unchaste woman, there is nothing noticeable in it . 

IS. LAKSMI 

We would have sadly missed Laksmi’s charming 
philosophical stanza but for its quotation and preser- 
vation in the Sarngadhara-padhati (14th Century 
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A.D.) Tile tlionglit expressed in it may 'not be quite 
new, but tbe imagery used in arguing ber point is 
dimply cbarming. Her -verse is full of rhythm and 
music and her style very refreshing. The truth 
■which she seeks to convey is that the will of God 
■alone prevails throughout IS'ature as well as in all 
affairs of men. Though eager for sweet-scented 
flowers, why does not the bee care for the sweet- 
anielling Prij^amgu? Laksmi's reply is -because 
Providence has willed it so and not otherwise. The 
same explanation she offers for all other happenings 
. 'everywhere.,' 

IS. LAKmi DEVI THIKUBim 

She was the celebrated Queen of King Sivasimha 
oi Mithila who reigned in the 15th Century A, D. 
Her verse in the Totaka metre throws some light on 
the social conditions of Mithila of her time, viz., that 
sisters were at times sold, probably, during marriage, 
lor a large sum of money and that such marriages 
were viewed with disfavour by the public, at least, 
by the Queen herself. The diction is graceful, and 
graphic is the description of the showy hut thoughtless 
ways of a person who secures a fortune without any 
toil and effort of his own. 

U. MADILASI 

The lower limit of the date of this poetess may 
be fixed as the 14th Century A.D., since one of her 
verses is found in the Sarngadhara-paddhati, com- 
piled not later than that date. 
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Of the two. -verses of^ Madalasa, given in tliis- 
volnine, one is religions and didactic^ and tlie other 
a description of Nature with a lyrical touch in it*^ 
In the first verse^ she advises us to think ahout the 
other world, always bearing in mind the inaxini 
‘^As you sow, so you reap' ^ ' None can escape the: 
consequences of his own acts, and his fate, here or 
hereafter, is decided by those effects alone. 

The second verse describes how the rumbling 
clouds during the rainy season cause heart-burns to 
the separated lovers., 

Madalasa was one of those few ancient poetesses 
who turned their thoughts to the other world* In 
fact, her religious verse is the only one of its kind 
in this volume. 

The idea expressed in the second verse is ancient. 
It is, nevertheless, an interesting composition the 
mode of expression of which is rather charming. 

15. MABEUBAVAENl 

This poetess cannot be later than the ITtli Century 
A.D,, for her verse ‘^Akarena sasi,'' etc., is found in 
the Subhasita-haravali of Hari Eavi who floiirislieri 
ahout the 17th Century A.D. 

We do not know whether Madhuravariu was the 
same as Madhuravain, the talented poetess who 
adorned the court of the Nayaka lung llaghimatha 
of Tanjore (circa 1614 A. D.) and successfully tran- 
slated into Sanskrit Raghunatha's Teliigu epic Andhra 
Ramayana. She belonged to a scholarly family and 
was herself well-versed in all branches of Sanskrit 
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Literature. She composed her owu versions of the 
classics Eumara-sambhava of Kalidasa, Kaisadha of 
SiThar^a and so on, and wrote original campus too.^ 
The verse given in the Subhasita-haravall describes 
how an unchaste woman recognises the good qualities 
of her husband, yet cannot remain content with him 
but must run after the forbidden. ' 

The verse is a beautiful portrayal of the mental 
perversity of a bad type of woman and lends an in- 
• sight into her psychology. The style is musical and 
graceful. 


16 . MATJllREKSANA 

Her verse, reproduced in the present work from 
the Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, offers a hue example 
of poetry on Kature. The theme of her verse, the 
advent of the spring, goes to suggest that, perhaps, 
she had composed five other stanzas, each devoted to 
one particular season. The time chosen is the meet- 
ing-point of winter and spring when the bees are 
swarming in the lotus-pool and humming together as 
though to impel the lotus-buds to come above the 
water-level soon for full blossoming. The imagery 
is very fine indeed. Madireksana possesses an easy 
and exquisite style enlivened by a subtle artistic 
sense, and she has successfully handled krila-bharinl, 
also called mala-bharini, a metre not commonly 
used. 


1. See Ramayaiia-eanipii of Madhiiravani. 
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17, MIBULI 

The present work includes two verses of Marula, 
one culled from Jalhana’s Silkti-muktavali (IStli 
Century A. D.) and the other from the Sariigadhara« 
paddhati (14th Century A. D.), to mention only the 
oldest of the Sanskrit anthologies in which they are 
quoted. 

Both these verses deal with the single topic of love, 
the first portraying separation, the second reunion. 

In the first verse, we find the picture of a girl, ^ 
grief-stricken at her separation from her lover, trying 
hard, however, to avoid detection by her elders. So 
all throughout the day she, with the greatest difficulty, 
checks the tears that are always threatening to 
overflow her eyes. But during the night, when she 
is alone, she gives vent to her sorrow and her bed be- 
comes wet with her tears. Lest this too be discovered 
by her people, she carefully dries it up in the sun the 
next morning. It is in this way that she is spending 
her time. 

In the second verse, we find the separated girl re- 
united with her lover. She has become thin through 
pining for her lover, and has paid no attention so 
long to her dress or ornaments, dusky through neglect. 
Her lover notes these signs with delight and play- 
fully asks her the cause. She at first pretends 
indifference and answers that she is quite happy and 
healthy, but immediately after falls on her lover’s 
chest and gives vent to a flood of joyful tears. 

Marula is evidently a great and famous poetess. 
She is one of the Sanskrit poetesses to ■whom Dhanada- 
deva paid highest compliments both for their 
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erudition aiicl ' the high quality of their poetry.^ 
Even in these two stray verses Manila displays her:, 
great poetical powers, charm of diction and rhetori* 
cal perfection. Her delineation of the two pictures 
hears the impress of her deep sympathy and keen 
psychological insight. Both the verses may stand 
as high class Sanskrit love-poems with realistic 
touches in them. The sentiments of grief, indigna- 
^ tion and Joy are accurately portrayed. The entire 
ai'tlessness of her style is refreshing. She appro- 
priately « employs mandakranta, the metre usually 
used to express pathos. 

IS. MOBIKI 

The four verses of Morika given in this work 
are gathered from the Sukti-muktavali, the 
Sarngadhara-paddhati, the Subhasitavali and other 
Sanskrit anthologies. All of these, too, deal with a 
single topic of love, in four successive phases, viz., 
separation, sending the messenger-maiden to her 
lover by the lady, direct pleading by her and happy 
reunion. 

The first verse represents the sad plight of a lady 
separated from her lover. With tear-drenched eyes 
she draws lines on the floor representing the number 
of days before her lover could return to her, but dares 
not count them lest the counting should falsify her 
own estimate. 

L V. 163, p. 26. 

^ ^ sr:, ?r u 

'.0 ; ■ ■ ■ ,, 'sa , , Or o ' ' 
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In tie second verse, a messenger-inaiden is sent 
by tie lady in love to ier indignant lover. Tiis 
clever maiden sv^eetly placates iim by asking iiin to 
come to tie lady, as eaci of tiem is incomplete witi- 
ont tie otier, as eaci is supremely wortiy of tie 
otier. 

In tie tiird verse, tie lady-love overjoyed at 
meeting her lover, pleads with iim not to go away 
and leave ier again, tiereby sending, ier immediately 
to deati. Her iouse is, of course, not fit to accord 
iim a right royal welcome, yet she is there to dedicate 
herself entirely to iim. 

In tie fourth verse, tie two lovers are united and 
in supreme bliss. Tie lover foregoes all idea of 
leaving his lady-love, even at the cost of neglecting 
iis mundane affairs and suffering monetary losses 
tiereby. 

Like Marula, Morika too was a poetess of renown, 
as ier verses are found in so many anthologies as well 
as in several famous treatises on rhetoric. She, too, 
has been placed by Dianadadeva in tie foremost 
rank of Sanskrit poetesses. ^ 

Like Marula, Morika is a delicate painter of tie 
different phases of love, its sentiments, expressions, 
moods and devices. Her delineations are life-like and 
entrancing and her style is elegant and exquisite. 

19, ■ NIGAMMI 

Tie name shows that she was a Southern 
Indian lady. One of her verses, a salutation to tie 
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rising sun is preserved' in, the, Sarfigadliara-paddhati. 
The sun . is beautifully, described as crimson like a 
parrot’s beak and as the ear-ring of the eastern 
.horizon,. 

In this single verse the poetess gives considerable 
evidence of her poetic genius. The verse is embel- 
lished with alliterations, by means of which a sweet 
musical effect has been secured. 

20, F ABM AY ATI 

Two of her verses, viz., ^'Dantali-dadinii-l)ija*% etc. ^ 
.and ^^Harin^ms tv aranye, etc/^ have been quoted by 
Haribhaskara in his Padyamrta-tarahgini^. Haribha- 
skara is no other than Bhaskara, son of Apaji, grand- 
son of Hari and great-grand-son of Purusottama^, 
whose commentary on the Vrtta-ratnakara® was 
composed in the Vikrama year 1732 i.e. 1676 A. D. 
According to Haribhaskara^s own statement the 
Padyamrta-tarangini was completed in the 3 ^ear 1730.^ 


1. PT., (Poona), f. 4 (b), v. 62; PT., (London), 2. 6. 

2. For a good account of Haribhaskara and his family, 
see PT . 5 no. 2o0 of 1880-81, Bhandarkar^s Report. 

B. See Reports of Bhandarkar, 1884-87. For his Pari- 
hhasa-bhaskara, see op. cit., 188B-84, p. 60. 

4. MS. no. 250 of 1880, Bhandarkar’ s Report. 

He composed the work in Kasi — 
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Veiiidatta^, too, in his Padya-veni has quoted all 
the nineteen verses of Padmavati but one that find 
place in onr work. 

Nothing is known of Padniavatfs life. It may be 
that she was a native of Giijrat ; anyhow, she has 
devoted two verses to the description of the damsels of 
(jiijrat.^ 

Like Gauri, Padmavati, too, has dealt with a great 
variety of subjects^ some of which are common to 
both. Padmavati^s subjects consist of the King, the 
miser and the villain; the hair, the face, the nose, the- 
caste-mark, the throat, and the arms of a beautiful 
woman; the lion, the horse and the crow; the lamp and 
the dawn; the stars, the summer, the summer-wind,, 
the rainy-season and the sentiment of disgust. Thus, 
she has dealt with human beings, animals, inanimate' 
things, natural pheuomena and human sentiment. 

As regards the theme, the institution of a compari- 
son between Gauri aud Padmavati may be helpful 
to the reader for a proper appreciation of both the 
poetesses. 

Unlike Gauri, Padmavati begins right on with 
depictions of human beings and devotes a good many 
verses to this topic. Her first verse is, as usual, on the 
King, but while in Gauri we find no less than five 
verses on the eulogy of the King, in Padmavati we 
find only one. Further, while Gauri depicts the King 
in a revengeful mood, engaged in war, his foremost 

1. Vemdatta was the son of Jagajjivana and grand-son 
of Nilakaatha. For his date, see under Gauri. For Ms 
work Vasudeva-carita, see India office MS., no. 3877. 

2. Verses 4 and 9. 
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duty Padmayatl depicts Bim ia a playful mood en- 
gaged m Bunting, Bis favourite pastime. He Bas done 

Ills subjugation, and 

, 161 eby, become the foremost monarcB of all tbe 
.ye resort of all otier liogs. Heace now he rel^ 
and happily goes on Bunting, dressed superbly in 
blue,^ with a beautiful bow in Bis Band. His superb 

beauty mates the on-lookers take him to be Cupid 
incarnate (v. I). v.'upiu 

atdelmealiogtlie King only, 
1 admarati goes on to giye true pictures of other typL 
of human herngs. such as a ntiser and a yillain, and 
makes very clever uses of puns in this connection. 
Thus she points out that between a miser or hrpan. 
and a sword or krpapa, there is only a differMce 
of form (akar.), their qualities being the same; or 
rnterpreted otherwise, only a difference of the vowel 

In the same manner, a comparison is instituted 
between a villain or kBala and a plough or Bala- 

Like Gauru, Padmavati too devotes as many as sis 
verses to describing the features of a beautiful 
woman. Her black curly tresses are vividly describ- 
e ly means of a series of metaphors, such as serpents 
clinging to the fair sandal-creeper, bees sitting on the 

otus-petal or the black demon Eahu surrounding the 
moon (v. 4). o 

Her face surpasses even the moon itself in beauty 
and the cakoris find even the moon-beams sour in com- 


1. For details, see the translation » 


2. See op, cit. 
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parison with the sweetness of the nectar of beauty of 
her face (v. 5). 

Her nose is like the beak of the Cupid-like parrot 
{v. 6). 

The caste-mark drawm between her eye-brows is 
like the arrow-head of Cupid (y. 7). 

Her throat is like the triumphant conch of Cupid 
and the three lines on the throat are the marks of 
Cupid’s fingers as he held the conch for blowing it 
{v. 8). 

Her arms are like the celestial creepers of the 
ocean of love, or like the lotus-creepers, or like the 
sandal-creepers, or like the noose of Cupid, or like 
the coral-creepers (v. 9). 

While Gaiiiu leaves the animals untouched, Pad- 
mavati is not forgetful of the topic. In one verse she 
eulogises the lion, who, as a mighty being, acts befitt- 
ing his majesty, attacking the mighty elephant and 
not the poor deer (v. 10). 

In another, she skilfully employs the same set of 
words that are equally applicable as description of a 
horse as of a lotus^ (v. 11). 

In a third verse which is didactic in its note, she 
wisely instructs the crow not to overstep the limit in 
its audacity, as it would be ridiculous at the end 
(V. 12). 

She makes use of pun — her favorite device— in the 
verse on the lamp as well, employing the same set of 
words that are applicable in their meaning to the 
lamp as well as to Abhimanyu^ (v. 13). 

1. For details, see translation. 

2. For details, see translation. 
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Padmavatrs verses on Nature are lively and full 
of leauklul imagery. The lovely dawn is personified 
as Cupid s daughter, who taking the beams of the 
.lust-rising sun, is coming to adore Laksmi bv wavinc 
lights (V. 14). Then follows the description of I 
star-lit night. When Madana, the god of love is out 
to conquer the whole world at night. Lady ’Nio-ht 
holds ^ up the auspicious light, the moon, and scatrers 
tile I iC6-gTtiiiis that are the stars (v. 15) 

In her verse on summer, she describes the sun as 
the fiercely blazing luminary who is out to conquer 
the whole world, taking the aid of summer, his 
friend, and calling forth the lotus, his lady-love 
so long oppressed bj^ the icj'-cold winter (v, Ifi) 

^ Then she, m another verse, gives a vivid pen 
picture of the summer-wind, laden with dust and 
stones, robed in the burning rays of the terrible sun 
c rying up all the rivers, scorching all the trees and 
emitting in volumes the burning heat like the venom 
of a serpent {v. 17). 

The rainy season is described as a season specially 
congenial to the awakening of the sentiment of love. 
Ihe roaring of clouds is nothing but the deep sighs 
of Madaua; the clouds are nothing but his mad 
elephants ; tlie lightning is nothing but a missile in 
lus hand and the rain-bow is nothing but a weapon 
for infatuating the world (v, 18). 

Lastly, Padmavatl draws a vivid but horrible 
picture of a leper, causing loathsome feeling, in illus- 
tration of the sentiment of disgust (vibhatsa-rasa) 
Ihe leper IS undergoing the fruits of his past mis^ 
deeds. He IS covered all over with excreta and pus 
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and oppressed by animalcules in tlie ulcers. Flies 
are swarming around bim. Blood is trickling down^ 
and bis hands and feet are falling off. People are 
turning up their noses in disgust and spitting at the 
sight of him (v. 19). The verse justifies its title and 
the reader cannot help a shudder of disgust at the 
loathsome picture drawn in it. 

Padmavati is undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
Sanskrit poetesses. Her versatility is amaziing. Her 
profound scholarship and fine artistic sense are 
breathed forth by every one of her verses. The rich- 
ness of sentiments combined with suggestivenessj and 
the absence of superfluities and ostentatiousness 
render her composition very elegant and lucid. 

Pun is her favourite device and she uses it with 
propriety and consummate skill in no less than four 
of her verses^ Surely it is not at all easy to devise 
words and to set them so as to make them applicable 
to two things that are otherwise not coniparablej e.g., 
miser and sword ; dishonest person and plough ; 
horse and lotus ; Abhimanyu and lamp. These double 
tenders in meaning by the same set of words unmis- 
takably prove her great mastery over the Sanskrit 
language. Padmavati compares favourably wuth 
Gauri in the matter of skilled use of similes and 
metaphors. 

Her verses on Nature are, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing of all. The verses on the dawn, a star-lit night, 
the rainy-season and the like bear the impress of fine 
poetic touches ; and expressed in a most charming 
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musical cliction, they speak eloquently of her superb 
gift, as a delineator of Nature. 

Her power of vivid realistic description is just 
another striking feature of her poetry. Two very 
good examples of this are furnished by her verses on 
the summer-wind (v. 17) and the sentiment of disgust 
(V. 19). The first makes one feel, as it were, the\ot 
breath of the blazing summer-wind, while the second 
enables one to experience the loathsome feeling ac- 
tually generated in a person at the sight of a leper 
in the street. ‘ 

Of rhetoric, she is a perfect master with lively 
examples of utpreksa', vyatirekay sandeha® and 
apahniiti^. 

From the metrical point of view, she gives ns 
examples of both jati and matra® metres. Her em- 
ployment of the mandakranta metre in the verse on 
the rainy-season is, to say the least, very apt and at 
once reminds us of the long-drawn association of the 
same with the sentiment of pathos. 

n. PHALGUBASTim 

A line of one of her verses is quoted in the Kavya- 
lamkara- siltra-vrtti of Vamana®, the minister of King 
Jayapida of Kashmir, who flourished about the 8th 

1. V. 1. This may also be an example of smarana, which 
is defined as “Sadr^a-vastu-dar^ane sadrda-vastn-smaranat.” 

2. V. 2. , 

3. % . 4; V. 9: suddha-sandeha* 

5. V, 7 : iipagiti* 

6* KAS, su, 38; p. 171, Vani-vilasa ed. 
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Century A.D. Thus, Phalguhastini must be earlier 
than that date* 

Of the two verses of Phalgiihastiiii, reproduced ill 
the present work from many Sanskrit anthologies in 
which they are found quoted and preserved, one is 
poetical and the other philosophical in theme and 
import. 

The first is a beautiful description of moon-rise. 
The crescent moon, which is just a spot of whiteness 
in the midst of surrounding* darkness, is described as 
a flower on the dark matted locks of Siva, as the bow 
of Cupid, as a nail-mark on the hip of Lady Eve, as 
the smile on the face of Night and so on. 

The second contains a serious reflection on the 
niomentariness of human existence. The Creator, the 
poetess points out, creates, no doubt, great and good 
things, but makes them all equally transitory. But 
what is the purpose in creating them with so much 
care and thought, if they are meant to be destroyed? 

The very fact that so great a rhetorician as 
Vamana quotes her is enough to prove that she was 
then regarded as a poetess of hig^h fame. The two 
of her verses reproduced here testify to her poetic 
gifts, such as richness and breadth of imagination, 
freshness and depth of thought, and elegance and 
clearness of expression. 

22,'lUJAKANYKi 

The verses of Raja-kanya, included in the present 
work, have been culled from the Sarhgadhara- 

1. Sasikala or Candrakala, talented daughter of a King 
of Kashmir. The romance between the princess , and the 
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paddhati and several rlietorical works. Both of 
them are in the form of a metrical conversation be- 
tween the princess and her lover. The princess 
tries playfully to test tlie lover by poiutjpg o„t: 
this IS the palace of the lion (i.e. her father) who 
would like to drink the blood of the elephant (i.e. her. 
over) if he can catch him. Quite equal to the occa- 
sion, Bilhana at once replies that it may be so but 
^ what elephant would leave a beautiful green young 
creeper (i.e. the princess) even at the risk of his life? 

The second verse, which has been quoted in such 
rhetorical works of great authority as the Sarasvatl- 
kapthabharana, the Easa-gaiigadhara and the 
tsahitya-darpana, consists of a similar animated con- 
versation between the princess and her lover The 
lover says: the birth of the lily is useless if it has 
not seen the inoon.beam. The princess aptly replies 
to that by saying that the birth of the moon too is in 
vain if It has not seen the face of the lily that passes 
sleepless nights. 


23. BASAVATI PRIYA21VAI)I. 

Easavatl Priyamvada who flourished at Paridpur 
Bengal, at the beginning of the 16th century A D ’ 
was a renowned lady who composed a religious work oi 
high merit called Syama-rahasya. Her single verse 
included in this work, is a very fine stanza in the 
Sardula-vikrldita metre. It is a stotra written in 

iamous Bilhana, the chief Court-poet of the Kin<r, is well- 

..known. 
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praise of Krsna, whose devotee tlie poetess herself 
appears to be. Her style is simple and elegant, and 
as a stotra, it is esqaisite and touching. The under- 
lying idea has a note of sublimity in it, 

SABASVATI 

The present work contains no more than two verses 
of Sarasvati, the first of which is reproduced from 
Bhojadeva's Sarasvati-kanthabharana^ (10th Century 
A.D.) and other rhetorical works and the second from 
such anthologies as the Sarhgadhara-paddhati and 
the Sad-iikti-karnamrta. The first is an eulogy in 
anustubh of the King who is described as the nether 
region, the source of all hopes, fittest person to be 
fanned by the chatirie and the sole representative of 
the three worlds. 

The second is a fine stanza in the vasanta-tilaka 
metre wTiich may stand as a beautiful speci- 
men of short reflective poems in Sanskrit. Its sug- 
gestiveness is of a noble order. A fragrance^loving 
bee overlooks the faults, its thorns, absence of honey, 
dusty gloom, etc., and is content with the single 
virtue the flower possesses, viz., its fragrance. By 
this our poetess means to suggest how good and 
noble men overlook the faults of others, seeking only 
the good points in them. 

^5. SAEASVATIEUTUMBADUEITI 

The personal identity of this poetess is not ex- 
pressed by her own name, but only in terms of her 
relation to her father who was evidently a |)erson 


1. SKB., p. 225, Kavya-niala ed. 
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favoured by tlie Muse (literally, 
svati). The verses of father^ 
found quoted in the Sarhgadh 
Century A. D.). 

Her verse in the anustubh 
riddle, the solution of ■which dep 
the clearing of the pun on the wot 
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the plight of the sepg,i'ateid lovers ; two are in the form 
of a conversation between a lady and a messenger- 
maiden ; one depicts the character of an unchaste 
woman; and one is a passage-at-arms between the 
poetess herself and King Bhoja. 

In the first verse, which is in the harini metre> 
we get the piteous picture of a lady left by her lover» 
She is being constantly tormented by the pangs of 
love, but neither her angry lover, nor the equally 
relentless Yama is coming forward to relieve her 
yet how can such agonies be borne by a tender 
damsel ? (v, I) . 

The second verse, in the anustubh metre, represents- 
the other side of the picture. The man, separated 
from his lady-love, is undergoing similar agonies 
and spending sleepless nights, thinking of her 
alone. Thought and sleep are like co-wives ; where 
one is present, the other is absent. Kow that he 
is given to thinking day and night, sleep has deserted 
him (v. 2). 

In the third verse, in the sardula-vikridita metre, 
the deserted lady sends her maid to her lover with a 
a message of reconciliation. At the same time, she 
is not unmindful of warning her maid against the 
possibility of a scandal. She, her maid, is a young 
woman ; he, her lover, too, is a sprightly and fickle- 
minded young man ; it is even-tide and the vernal 
breeze is blowing ; the place of their meeting, too. is 
a deserted one ; so let her be careful (v. 3). 

The fourth verse, in the sardula-vikridita metre, 
reveals that her fear about the young messenger- 
maiden was not unwarranted. The maiden has her 
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excuses, no doubt; but they prove eventually all 

iiitile (v. 4) ■ ■ 

Tbe fifth verse, also in the sardula-vikriclita 
metre, portrays the unjustifiable ways of an unchaste 
woman. She never remains content with the same 
lover for long. Her old lover is there, the amorous 
nights of spring have arrived once more, the fragrant 
breeze is blowing as before— yet now she fails to find 
any pleasure in these as she used to do before. Now 
» she is longing for a new paramour (v, 5), 

^ The sixth verse, in the puspitagra metre, is grossly 
indelicate (v. 6), ’ & J 

Sila is^ one of the greatest and most well-known 
of Sanskrit poetesses. Her verses are cited in almost 
all the best-known anthologies and copiously 
quoted m the standard rhetorical treatises. She has 
been honoured by Dhanadadeva as gifted with great 
poetic genius and erudition.^ What strikes us most 
in Slla is her wonderfully keen psychological insight, 
displayed in every one of her verses. The agonies 
of separation are very realistically portrayed by her 
in the first two verses. The lovers have quarrelled, yet 
are ever pining for each other, their mutual love 
being enhanced all the more through temporary 
separation., No less realistic is the picture of a 
jealous and suspicious lady, in the third and fourth 
verses, mistrusting even her trusted maid. Love be- 
gets jealousy, jealousy suspicion. Well knowing the 
fickleness of men, she thinks it better not to take any 
chances, even with her nearest friends. Finally, the 
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perverted mentality of a coquette is well-reflected in 
the fiftt. verse. 

She has an easy-flowing and musical style. Eaja- 
sekhara praises her as commanding, along with the 
great poet Bana, the pancali style in Trhich an equal 
attention is paid to the idea and its expression.^ 

21, mr- 

As her verse bhaili sasahka’’ etc. has been 

quoted in the Kavya-mimainsa of Eajasekhara, she 
must have flourished before the 10th Centuay A. D. 

The above is a love-poem in which the lady 
tries to encourage her frightened lover, not in plain 
words but indirectly, with the help of a rhetorical 
embellishment that is known as aprastuta-prasainsa. 
This verse has been quoted by many famous 
rhetoricians. 

28, SUBEADBI 

Only one verse of Subhadra, quoted in the Sub- 
hasitavali of Vallabhadeva, is reproduced here. It 
seeks to bring home to us the puissant truth that 
attachment is the root cause of the whole series of 
men’s mental agonies. This it accomplishes by 

^ m ii 

Jalhanas SMV., MS., no. 370 of 1884-87, Bhandarkar’s 
Reports, f. 16 (b); p. 47 of SMV., GOS., roi. 82, 1938. 

For a different view about the pancali riti, see SahDar., 
p. 467,1. 13 f. 

2. Also called Sxta. 
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biiiig'ing' iu, as an instance, tlie successive phases of 
torture undergone by milk, such as boiling, churning 
and so on — all due to its sneha (fat).^ 

The present verse is simple, and the idea 
beautiful. The pun on the word sneha is rather 
clever. 

29. TBIBHVVANA8ABASVATI 
, The Earpura-manjarl of Eajasekhara records the 
name of one Tribhuvanasarasvati, the elder sister 
of Mahitalasarasvatl.^ If our poetess be* identical 
with this Tribhuvanasarasvati, she must have 
flourished before the 10th Century A.D. In any 
case, she cannot be later than the 13th Century A.D. 
as two of her fine verses are preserved in the Sad- 
ukti-karnamrta. The first describes the superb 
beauty of the King, who outshines even the moon 
itself ^ and attracts all the ladies without any 
exception. 

The second vividly portrays the ecstasy of Hari’s 

.I'oy at the sight of Laksmi during the churning of the 
ocean. 

The poetess gives us two fine examples of rhetori- 
cal embellishments — figures of speech; one of 
vyatireka and the other of a combination of rasavat 
(from the point of view of the devotee) and bhavodaya 
(from the point of view of Hari). Eeferences to 
Arundhati in one verse and the churning of the 
ocean in the other tend to show that the poetess was 
fond of traditional lores. 


1. See Translation. 


2. ISiSP. ed., Act II, p. 46 
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00. VENIBATTI 

Only one verse of Tenidatta lias been included 
in tbe present work. This has been quoted in the 
Padya-veni (ITth century A.D.) It is an eulogy of 
the King. The supreme majesty of the King terrifies 
all alike, even the gods, the demons and the 
serpents. Only the terrific goddess Hingula can save 
us from the wrath of the King. The stanza, which 
is in the sardula-vikridita metre, has alliterated 
words that contribute to its rhythm and serve as a 
fit vehicle of its idea. 

SI. VIBYIVATI 

Her poem in the present work is nothing but a 
stotra on the goddess SuminakvSi, consisting of 12 
stanzas, all in the anustubh metre. The goddess is 
extolled as a supremely auspicious one who does 
good even to Samkara, the source of all good. 
She is the most benign deity by whose grace both 
worldly advantage and salvation are easily obtained. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the poem, either 
in its metre or in its diction. It may be enough to 
say that here is a fine specimen of a hymn of praise 
through which the devoted heart of a woman 
has found a spontaneous expression, 

VIJJI 

She is also called variously as Vidya, Yijjaka, 
Yijjaka, Vijjika, Yija, Bijjaka and so on. 

The lower limit of the date of Vi jja may be 
ascertained with accuracy. Her verse ^^Dhanyasi ya 
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kathayasi/Vatc,, has been quoted by Mnknla Bhatta 
in his Abhidha-vrtti-matrka/ Mnktila Bhatta was 
the son of Bhatta Eallata who was a contemporary^ 
•of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir. AYantivarman 
reigned from 855 to 883 A. D. Hence there is no 
doubt that Vijja must have flourished before this 
date. 

The upper limit of Yjja’s date, too, may be fixed 
from one of her verses ^^Nxlotpala-dala-syamam Yij- 
jakam/^ etc., which proves her not to be prior to 
Dandin (7th Century A.D.). 

Thus Vijja must have flourished between the 7th- 
^th Century A.D. 

We cannot be sure whether Vijja is identical with 
Vijayabhattarika, Queen of Candraditya. Eurther 
evidence must be forthcoming for enabling us to 
•come to the conclusion that Vijayabhattarika was 
at all a favourite of the Muse, not to speak of her 
being a poetess of foremost rank. 

As many as twenty-nine verses of Vijja, collected 
from different anthologies, are reproduced here. She 
deals with a great variety of subjects, which may be 
briefly arranged under the following heads: — 
(1) description of human beings, including eulogies of 
the King and his sword, descriptions of herself, poets 
in general, an unchaste woman, a rustic woman, a 
woman separated from her lover, and a lady in love ; 
{2) descriptions of the face and glance ; (3) self-des- 
cription of a lady separated from her lover ; (4) the 
art of love-making ; (5) human destiny ; (6) a song of 


1. AbhVM,, p, 12, NSP. ed. ' ' 2. Eajatar., v. 66- 
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corn-threshing damsels ; (7) Nature — poems on trees- 
and the sun; (8) seasons : three poems on the rainy 
season, and one on the spring; (9) and lastly, a verse 
on the puzzling name of the ocean. 

In the first verse, the King is eulogised, by means 
of puns, as the supreme lord and husband of the 
entire world (v.l). 

In the next verse, the King^s sword is praised as 
bringing fame to the King in times of war (v. 2). 

In one verse, she boldly praises herself as the 
goddess of learning incarnate (v. 3). 

In another, she has a word of praise for the poets 
in general, whose ideas fill the readers with deep and 
silent admiration (v. 4)* 

Vijja has no less than three verses on unchaste 
women. In the first, a faithless wife and negligent 
mother goes to the solitary river-bank— under the pre- 
tence of fetching drinking-water for her husband— 
to meet her lover (v. 5). 

In the second, we have the unusual picture of an 
unchaste mother taunting her chaste daughter for her 
fidelity to one husband only (v. 6), 

In the third, an unchaste woman expresses her 
delight, to a personal friend, at the beauty of the 
cane-groves on the sandy shores where she has in^ 
dulged in many stolen love-affairs (v. 7), 

The next verse portrays a rustic woman on a 
bamboo-platform in a cucumber-field, ostensibly en- 
gag'ed in her usual duty of driving away the Jackals 
from the field at night, but really enjoying the com» 
pany of her lover (v. 8). 
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The following two verses delineate two love-lorn 
ladies, separated from their lovers. One condemns 
Madana as a coward who, not being able to conquer 
Siva^the Buddha and her lover, is now taking revenge 
on her, a poor helpless woman, and torturing her to 
his hearths content (v. 9), 

The other verse utilises the traditional idea of 
the awakening of the tormenting passion of love 
during the rainy season for a poem which stands as 
a fine example of virodha* The sky is covered with 
clouds, the earth is filled with water, the quarters 
are dazzled with lightning-fiashes, the sky is full of 
the torrential flow of rain, forests are full of kutaja 
flowers, the rivers are filled to the brim with water.. 
What is meant by the rainy season, the poetess asks, 
by all these demonstrations of pomp and strength in 
killing a mere tender damsel, which it could have 
done easily without such displays (v. 10). 

In the verse on the face of a beautiful woman, 
the lotus is compared, by the use of puns, to a warrior 
who, though striving hard, is not able to conquer 
his rival. In the same way, the lotus, in spite of its 
full-blossomed beauty and glory, is not able to con- 
quer the face which is lovelier than it (v. 11). 

Vijja has only one verse on the handsomeness of 
men. It describes the glance of the lotus-blue eyes 
of the King which generates love in the heart of 
ladies and means good grace to his subjects (v. 12). 

In three verses, a lady, separated from her lover, 
pathetically describes her own painful state (vv. 
13-15). 
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The two verses on love-making are rather delicate* 
In one a lady describes to her friends how she forgets 
everything in the world when her lover stretches out 
his hands to her (v. 16). 

In the other, the art of pleasing angry ladies is 
described (v, 17). 

Vijjaka has three verses on fate. The first des- 
cribes the vicissitudes of all existence, human or 
otherwise* Once the tank was so wide and deep that 
huge elephants sported there with ease ; but now/ 
in course of time, it has come to be reduced to such 
a state that there is not even water enough fora 
heron to dive in (v. 18). 

The second metaphorically depicts the inexorable- 
ness and inexplicability of human destiny. Human 
beings are being whirled blindly round and round 
on the wheel of care, like a lump of clay, by Provi- 
dence — none knows for certain what is going to 
happen to him (v. 19). 

The third verse under this head praises the 
courage and fortitude of great men in times of 
calamity. Just as mountains and oceans survive 
even after universal dissolution, so those men remain 
unshaken even under the greatest misfortunes (v. 20). 

After this comes the verse on the songs sung by 
damsels engaged in husking the rice— songs which are 
mingled with the sounds of the jingling of bracelets 
and deep breathings (v. 21). 

The verse on the campaka-tree describes its mise- 
rable state on being planted in the garden of a 
wicked person who does not appreciate its real worth 
and neglects it accordingly (v. 22). 
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The Terse on an unnamed tree points out how it 
attracts people with its cool shade and sweet fruits. 
But if it really be not what it appears from a dis- 
tance, and be full of poisonous fire in spite of its 
serene and beautiful external appearance, then, of 
course, none will come near it (v. 23). 

These two verses may be taken to be allegorical. 
The first means that the notable virtues of good men 
are not generally appreciated by the world at large; 
the second means that in this w-orld, things are not 
always what they seem to be, what may appear attrac- 
tive from a distance may very often turn out to be 
just the opposite when approached ; that is, in other 
words, distance lends enchantment to the view. 

The next verse describes the morning glory at 
sunrise, when the pollen-purpled bees gladden the 
earth with their hummings (v. 24). 

In the first of the three verses on the rainy season, 
a lady separated from her lover entreats lightning 
not to flash and thereby increase her hankering for 
her lover all the more. It describes the rainy season 
as a season for specially torturing the separated 
lovers, with such accomplices as the cloud, the 
wind and the peacock. They, all being males, do not 
understand the torments suffered by a lady. But 
she, i.e. the lightning, is a female like herself, — so 
she, at least, ought to sympathise with her and 
spare her any further pains (v. 25). 

In the second verse, the rain-bow that adorns the 
sky, is cleverly compared, by means of puns, to the 
fickle heart of a young lady (v. 26). 
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Tiie last is a general description of ‘the rainy- 
season — the season of love-making, when the earth 
is green with grass and the sky dark with clouds 
(v. 27). 

The verse on the spring gives a vivid pictiire of 
the crimson palasa-flower, the filaments of which look 
like the the flowery bow of Cupid (v, 28). 

The last verse of Yijja in our list gives some sort 
of a problem for solution. Why should a sea he 
given all such grand epithets as pathodhi, jaladhi, 
payodhi, udadhi and varidhi, when it utterly dis- 
appoints all thirsty travellers who want to drink its 
water (v. 29). 

Vijja. was perhaps the greatest, the most well- 
known and the most versatile of Sanskrit poetesses. 
Her verses are found quoted in numerous anthologies 
and rhetorical works. She herself was concious 
of her powers and very self-confident, and even went 
to the extent of styling herself as Sarasvati incar- 
nate.^ Dhanadadeva pays her a great compliment 
for her erudition and poetic genius.^ 

Vijja's verses possess all the qualities of high class 
Sanskrit poetry. They bear eloquent testimony to 
her natural power of expression, her graceful diction, 
her self-confident handling of long compounds. 
Simplicity is not one of her virtues. On the contrary, 
she usually aims at high-sounding efiects and revels 
in displaying mastery over, language. The results 

etc.,- gp., T. 180, p. 29; SHV., 
MS , V. 14o, f. 34; SMV., p. 47. 

2. gp., V. 163, pp. 26-27. 
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are not, liowever, always happy and some of her 
verse? have neither much elegance of style nor much, 
sweetness of expression. However, this remark is 
not applicable to all her verses, some of which^ are full 
of rhythm, harmony and musical grace. 

Like Padmavati, she too often makes use of puns 
rather cleverly.^ 

gives us fine specimens of such figures of 
speech as paryayokta/'' atisayokti/ tulya-yogita,^ 
• visesokti,® aksepa/ samkara (combination of rupaka- 
upama-dipaka)® and svabhavokti.® 

SS. VIKATANITAMBl 

Her verses ^^Lavanya-sindhur aparaiva keyani 
atra/* etc., has been quoted by Anandavardhana in 
his Dhvany-aloka.^*^ Anandavardhana was well- 
known at the time of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir 
(855-883 A.D.).^^ He mentions the name of Udbhata^- 
who in his turn has been mentioned by Rajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.).^® From this we may reasonably 
assume that Vikatanitamba flourished at least in the 
earlier half of the 9th Century A.D,, if not earlier 
still. 


1. E.g., verses 7, 8 and 10. 

2. 

E.g., verses 1, 11, 26. 

3. V. 3 (103). 

4. 

¥.11 (111). 

5. V. 12 (112). 

6. 

¥. 13 (113). 

7. ¥.15(115). 

8. 

¥. 19 (119). 

9. ¥. 21 (121). 



10. See p. 205, Kavya-mala ed. 




11. See Kalhaiia^s Raj Tar., 5. 34. 

12. Pp. 96 and lOS, Ravya-mala ed. 

13. KM., Gaekwad’s Or. Series, 3rd ed., p. 16. 
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According to Bhoja/ Vikatanitamba was a widow 
wbo married again. If tbe husband of Vikatani- 
tamba, first or the second, were really so foolish as 
to pronounce masa (corn) instead of masa (month), 
sakasa in stead of sakasa and to drop ra or sa of ustra, 
as alleged,^ then surely Vikatanitamba, a poetess of 
distinction, found herself in an utterly hopeless and 
helpless condition, 

A good many verses of Vikatanitamba are 
preserved in different anthologies and rhetorical « 
works; of these, eleven are reproduced here. 

Like Grauri, Padmavati and Vijja, Vikatanitamba 
too deals with a variety of subjects: — (1) the Eing, 
a bride, a woman going to keep her tryst with her 
lover, an indignant lady; (2) the beauty of a lady, 
the waist; (3) meeting between lovers; (4) the bee, the 
nimba-tree; (5) the spring. 

In her first verse in the druta-vilambita metre, 
the Eing's rival army is compared, by the use of 

1. Sriig Pr., MSo voL III of Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library Catalogues, p. 372. 

2, Namisadliu on Rudrata’s Eavyalamkara, p. 30, 

aif— 

'T-rt m I 

Bhoja’s Srngara-prakaia, MS., Madras Govt, MSS. 
Lib., vol. iv, p. 562, also quotes the same verse but the 1st 
line is different : — 

T3- 5ETt ^1% i 

a: qr < qr crw mm ii 
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puns, to a young bride,— sLy, subdued and not daring 
to show off any valour (v. 1). 

In tbe second verse, wbicb. is in tbe rathoddhata 
metre, tbe Eing is extolled as one whose fame has 
spread all over the world (v* 2). 

In the next verse, a lady who goes out to keep her 
tryst says to her confidant that she is not afraid 
to go out alone, even at the dead of night, because 
the feather-arrowed god of love is her companion 
<v. 3), 

As is only natural, we find in the next verse, the 
friend of a bride speaks in a very jocular and intimate 
tone to the young husband. She cheers up the 
husband and wants him not to fight shy or fall 
below the standard of an ideal husband on considera- 
tion of immaterial points with regard to his wife's 
creeper-like frame or young age (v. 4). 

In the next verse, the friend of an indignant 
woman speaks. The lover is ever innocent, simple, 
straight-forward and most devoted to his sweet- 
heart. Still, she exhibited her indignant nature — 
ignoring the advice of friends— what is more, — with- 
out taking into consideration the consequences she 
was dragging herself to. Now that the lover has 
deserted her, what^s the good of her crying in the 
wilderness? (v. 5). 

In another verse, the poetess cleverly compares 
an young lady to the ocean of beauty (v. 6). The 
other verse under this head is on the slender beauty 
of the waist (v. 7). 

The next verse realistically describes the intense 
joy of a lady when her lover comes to her (v. 8). 
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Tlie verse on tlie bee is an aiiyokti in vrliicli tlie 
greedy bee is dissuaded from courting a jasinine-bud 
that will yield no pleasure to it (v. 9)* 

The verse on the nimba-tree exposes the foolish- 
ness of the crow, which, leaving aside the fragrant 
ketaki flower, full of honey, in its beautiful 
surroundings, finds pleasure in the niinba flower, 
devoid of honey and full of dust (v. 10). 

In the last verse, the poetess describes the spring 
which presents even all good things in a malevolent 
spirit. The mango-tree, so inspiring at other times, 
becomes the source of death to a separated lady. 
It kills her even when it unfolds its blossoming 
sprouts very slightly (v. 11). 

Vikatanitamba, too, was a well-known Sanskrit 
poetess, her verses being profusely quoted in numerous 
anthologies and rhetorical treatises. 

Unlike Vijja, she has a simple elegant style. One 
notices the complete absence of long compounds in 
her verses, and a sweetness that arises from the use 
of very simple words alone. Of her Eajasekhara 
rightly says, ‘^Who that has been entertained by the 
vriitings of Vikatanitamba does not ignore the sweet 
honey of the words of even his own sweetheart?’^^ 

Most of her verses are sensuous and indelicate to 
modern taste. 

1. % frnj i 

SM\' ., p. 47, V, 92; SubliMV., v. 47, p. 59; SriigPr., 
MS., p. 872. 
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Vikatanitamba is an adept in rhetorical embellish- 
ments. The first verse presents itself as a j?ood 
example of samkara as well as samsrsti. The former 
is a combination of artha-slesa and purnopama; 
and the^ latter that of ' iabdalainkara (anoprasa: 
alliteration) and arthalamkara, viz., the above. 
The purnopama in this verse is indeed grand, as there 
IS similarity in all respects, even in number and 
gender. The second stanza also may be reckoned as 
, a very good example of samkara and samsrsti, the 
former being a combination of rupaka and preyas 
and the latter that of the vrtty-anuprasa, preyas, 
rupaka and slesa. The fourth is an excellent 
example of the figure of speech drstanta. The sixth 
IS a rhetorical marvel in its presentation of the 
samkara arising out of the combination of the figures 
sandeha and atisayokti. The seventh is a superb 
poetic creation presenting an wonderful instance of 
vyaja-stuti. In the eighth verse, wm get the figure 
of speech bhavodaya; in the ninth samkara i. e. a 
combination of slesa and paryayokta' and in the 
last verse the figure of speech visama. 

I ikatanitamba is no less clever in the employment 
of metre. She adds much grace to one of her verses 
(no. 4), both in meaning and diction, by the use of 
the word mandakranta which is the name of its 
metre as well. The clever employment of an almost 
unknown metre like dohadika^ in a verse (no. 7) 
which really praises the heroine, though apparently 

1. According to some, this will be an example of samasokti. 

2. A matracohandah :see ChauM., v. 261, p, 172. 
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censuring her, is really a very clever combination of 
the metre and the figure of speech. 

QENKItAL TEEND THOUGHT AND STILE:,. 

OF THE SANS KBIT FOETESSES,. 

The subjects of the Terses, included in this work,, 
may be broadly arranged under twelve heads — via. 
deity ; human beings ; beauty of features, etc. ; love ;■ 
animals, birds and insects; Nature; seasons; trees® 
and flowers; inanimate things ; philosophy; religion 
and miscellaneous, *' 

Of these, love is by far the most popular topic, 
nearly forty verses being devoted to it. Not a few 
poetesses have written on nothing else. All the 
stages, inodes and devices of love have been taken 
up — viz. desertion, separation and quarrel; anger 
and indignation (mana) ; gradual softening and 
approaching the go-between (duti) with messages of 
reconciliation ; suspicion, jealously and suspense; 
first meeting and direct pleading ; the lover’s declara- 
tion of the vow of eternal love ; and finally, joyful 
re-union. In this connection, a rather unusual verse 
is found on the mana’^ (indignation) of a man. Usua- 
ally in Sanskrit Literature mana is regarded as the 
special prerogative of the fair sex alone, and paci- 
fication the bounden duty of men. One of our poet- 
esses, however, has given a reverse picture.- 

1. The word mana cannot be exactly translated into English. 
The English words like *anger^ ‘indignation,.’ etc. do not 
exjpress the exact idea. 

2, Sila Bhattarika, V. 2 (79), p. 35, 
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Various otlier types of love, too, liave been treated, 
such as, the refined love of a shy bride, the crude love 
of a forward rustic woman, the bold love of a lady in 
tryst, and the stolen love of an unchaste woman. This 
last topic seems to be very popular with our poete- 
sses, and no less than seven verses are found on this 
theme. What strikes us here is that nowhere is a 
singde word of condemnation uttered against this 
perverted species of humanity. On the contrary, the 
poetesses seem rather to revel in the theme and their 
verses on this topic are all very fine productions, 
tinged with lyrical touches and musical grace. 

Another feature that strikes us is that only the 
grosser sensuous aspects of love have been dwelt on 
by our poetesses. Of course, this is not a speciality 
of these poetesses alone, but is the common tendency 
of many Sanskrit poets too. There are half a dozen 
verses on surata-keli and though beautiful, they are 
rather indelicate for modern taste. The verses on the 
playful conversations between lovers, too, are often 
guilty of gross indelicacy. 

A third noticeable feature is that in the verses 
no complaints have been made against men by the 
poetesses. On the contrary, even at the lime of the 
greatest suffering, the whole blame is put on the 
women themselves and never on men. This, indeed, is 
an inherent trait of women of all climes and times. 

The next popular theme is the description of 
female beauty to which familar and interesting topic 
nearly twenty verses have been devoted. Nearly 
every feature has been considered from hair down 
to toe-nails, described by means of ingenious compari- 
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sons. There are only two verses on the beauty of 
man/ 

The delineation of the different types of human 
beings, too, is a favourite subject of the poetesses. Six 
different types have been considered, viz. King, poet, 
greedy man, miser, crook and leper, iliustrating 
different sentiments of wonder, pathos, and disgust. 
Among these, the verses on the King and his 
majesty are most numerous, more than a dozen 
being devoted to this topic out of the total nineteen 
under this head. This may be due to the fact that'' 
many of these poetesses were court-poetesses favoured 
by the King, and often on intimate terms with him. 
What is mainly dwelt on in this connection is -the 
sterner mood of the King as a conqueror of enemies, as 
a dispenser of justice, as an upholder of the principles 
of morality and religion,— there being only two 
verses- that portray his beauty and softer mood as 
relaxing from his serious dxities and indulging in 
his favourite pastime. As natural, masculine qua- 
lities always appeal more to the feminine heart than 
mere effeminacy. 

Nature the eternal source of inspirations to poets 
of all ages— too is equally popular with our poetesses, 
there being ten verses to Nature and nine on 
the seasons. The verses on Nature include such 
phenomena as the dawn, sun-rise, sun-set, morning- 

1. Vijja, V. 12 (112), p. 47 and Tribhuvanasarasvati, 

V. 1 (86), p. 39. 

2. Padmaiatl, v. 1 (51), p. 22. TribliuvarjasarasvatL v* 

1. (86), p. 39. 
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breeze j moon-rise, stars and rambling cloud. The 
seasons dwelt on are the summer (three verses), the 
rainy, season (four verses) and the spring (three 
verses). The tendency to personify is a noticeable 
feature in these verses, such as dawn personified as 
Cupid's daughter coming to adore Lafesml, morning- 
breeze as an ardent lover, night as a lady waving 

auspicious light and so on. 

. Topics like animals and birds, etc., trees and 
flouers, and inanimate objects have received but 
meagre attention, there being not more than four 
verses under each head. Some of them are allegori- 

bo far as regards the mundane world. 

As regards the supra-mundane, philosophical and 
religious topics are openly neglected, most of the 
poetesses being utterly indifferent to the world beyond. 
To them, the lord of a woman’s heart— her lover — is 
far more important than the Supra-mundane Lord ; 
the ordinary human problems of love and separation, 
joys and tears than the solemn problems relating 
to the other world. Under the head of philosophy, 
only one subject has been taken up, viz. human 
destiny on which there are altogether five verses, two 
on the momentariness of all mundane objects, and 
the rest on the vicissitudes of human existence and 
the blindness and helplessness of man under the 
inexorable wills of Providence. 

1. e. g. Sarasvati’s verse on the ketaki (76), p. 33, 
Vijja’.son the oampaka-tree (122), p. 52 and Siibhadiii’s on 
milk. (85), p. 38. 
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Under tlie head religion, there is a single verse, a 
motherly advice to young people to torn their minds 
to the next world. This is the only didactic poem in 
this volume. Besides this, there are some Gustom ary 
eulogistic verses on Siva, Krsna, Hari, Sarasvati, 
Suminaksi and Avalokitesvara. Except one verse on 
Siva’s Maha-bhairava aspect/ all the rest dwell on 
the softer, serene and gracious moods of the deities. 

On the whole, it may be said that these Sanskrit 
poetesses of. India pose neither as philosophical*' 
teachers, nor as religious missionaries; and do not 
aim to impart to the readers any abstruse message 
of morality, knowledge or emancipation through 
their verses. They write poetry for the. sake of 
poetry- writing and do not make poetry a vehicle of 
something else, - art for art’s sake is their motto. 
They delight in and love this mundane wmrld of ours, 
with its sun and moon and all the boundless wealth 
of Nature, trees and flowers, men and animals, love 
and strife, and it is this delight alone that they ex- 
press spontaneously in their verses. Hence, their 
verses are lyrical rather than reflective, sentimental 
rather than serious, sensuous rather than intellectual, 
indicative rather than injunctive, lively rather than 
lofty. 

As regards style, simplicity and sweetness are the 
two pre-dominating features. Except Vijja^ none 
ventures to play with long, high-sounding words and 
compounds, hut contents herself with short and 
simple expressions. Hence their verses all have a ring 

1. Cmnamna, T. 1, (14) , pp. 6-7. 
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■ of sincerity, spontaneity and easy grace. Charming 
musical effects lia¥e been secured in most of the 
verses by the harmonic, arrangement of words, and 
by the clever use of onomatopoetic words and 
. alliteratio,ns. . , 

As regards metre and rhetoric, skill in versifica- 
tion has been shown by most of the poetesses, and 
verses have been written in good many metres in- 
cluding some rarely used ones such as kala-bharini 
^ and dohadika. In some places metres have been 
specially chosen for expressing appropriately parti- 
cular themes like separation, pathos and so on. 

Rhetorical embellishments, though resorted to in 
many places, have not been used inordinately. Of 
these devices, puns, metaphors and similes, and alli- 
terations are the most favourite onevS. 

SANSKBIT POETESSES KNOWN 
ONLY BY NAME 

Besides the above, there are some poetesses, known 
to us, at present, only by name. Except some tradi- 
tional verses attributed to some of them, none of their 
w’orks is available. > Short accounts of a few of them 
are given below: — 

1. KIMALILI. 

2. KANAKAVALLI. 

' 3. LALITINGL 

4. MABHUPINGI, 

5. SUNAKBI, 

6. VIMALimi, 
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These poetesses have been mentioned in the Eaja- 
sekliara-carita.^ Rajasekhara was a contemporary of 
Eajendra Cola (1004-1016 xA.B.), as inentioned in & 
same work. So they cannot be later than this date* 
Cf these, Lalitahgi, MadhnrMgi and YimalMgi 
hailed from Mtdava. 

7. PIUBEUDEV I LIT! 

We know of her from a eulogistic verse of the 
great poet and rhetorician Eaja&khara (880-920 A.D.). 
It is stated in this that she belonged to the Lata 
country, i.e. modern Guzrat* Here a great tribute ia 
paid to her poetic genius and all-round versatility. 
Thus, though not living, she is said to live in the 
hearts of men by virtue of her superb poetic merit; to 
be an expert writer of love-i3oems and an adept in all 
branches of arts. ^ 

<9. VAIJAYANTi 

She was also called Jayanti. Like Priyamvada, she 
flourished in Faridpur in the 17th Century A. D* and 
was the daughter of one Murabhatta. She was an 
expert Sanskrit scholar And specially proficient in the 
Mimainsa philosophy. She was married to Ersnanatha 

1. MS. ; See A descriptive catalogue ol: Sanskrit MSS. 
ill the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vol.XXI^ 
1918, p. 8167, no. 12206. 

2 . ^ 1 

; 

SHV., MSo f. 34, V. 132; SMV., GOS., p. 47. 
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wlio, tooj was a great scholar.-.. Yaijayaiitl was a re- 
nowned poetess to whom a large number of verses are 
attributed.-:- , Many ■ traditional . stories - are- ' unrreiit 
in her name. She was the joint author of the work 
called Ananda-latika-campu, as her husband Ersiia- 
natha explicitly mentions in the work itself that 
he collaborated with his wife in its composition. “ 
However, in the present form of the work, it is not 
possible to demarcate their respective contributions. 

0, VLJAYimsil 

Another poetess of whom we know from one of 
Rajasekhara’s veises” is Vijayanka, who flourished 
in Karnata‘^ not later than the 10th Century A.B. 
She is eulogised as the goddess of learning incarnate 


1. e.g. 

(i) 

ff 

(ii) 5TT5: ^fktTci: I 

II etc. 

2. f^^TT ^ I 

3. f%^5RTfT I 

STT WTq: II 

SHV., MS., ff. 33-34, v. 131 ; SMV^, GOS., p. 47, 

4. A district that roughly coi'responds to the i^lateau 
of South Central India. 
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and as a peer to Kalidasa in tlie Yaidarblii style. 
Some verses are traditionally attributed to her.' 

OF TEE BAESKBIT POETESSES^: / 

There are some complete works by Sanskrit 
poetesses. We note below sis such works of which 
one is a campu (prose-poetry) and the rest poetical 
compositions. 

1. BEVAKUMIEIKI, mother^ of Kmg Samgmma-- 
^ijYhha, of Rajputana, 

Her Vaidyanatha-prasada-prasasti, an historical 
poem, was composed for celebrating the opening- 
ceremony of the temple dedicated to Vaidyanatha. 

2. GA^HtIBEVI, Queen of Vira Kampmia, also 
called Katnpardya, of Vijayanagar, 

She also composed an historical poem called 
Madhiira-yijaya, celebrating her husband's conquest 
of the city of Madhura, known now as Madura. 

3. LAKSMI RlJlStT, Queen of Malahar. 

Her poem Santana-Gopala-kavya is based on 
a story contained in the tenth chapter of the 
Bhagavata-purana. 

1. The following verse is attributed to her : — 

% #1 II 

Jifsr 

Jjfw ^k-?:T3r fer n 

* For fuller accounts of these and translations of selected 
passages, see vol. 4 of this series—Sanskrit Poetesses, Part B. 
In the press. 
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4. MAUEUILiVANI, court-poetess of the Tanjore^ 
Ki 11 fj Rag Ibu n d t h a . ^ 

Bho ti^anslated King Kagluiuatlia's Andlira- 
liaiiiayaiia into Sanskrit at liis request. 

o/ of the court of Eaghu- 

ndtha. 

.Her work llaghunatliribhyiidaya is an liistorical 
poem, dealing with the conquest of Raghunathaj son 
of Acyutaraya, of Tanjore, 

6 . TIHUMALIMBa, Ouee 7 i of Acuytardya, of 
Tanjore, 

She too deals with history to some extent, but 
gives us really the romance and wedding of King 
Acyutaraya, her husband, and Varadanibika, 

.Like the isolated verses, these complete poems, too, 
of the Sanskrit poetesses amply testify to the great 
poetic genius and erudition of the women of ancient 
India. 

MODE'BN POETESSES 

The traditional fame of the Sanskrit poetesses may 
be shown to have been emulated even by several 
modern poetesses who have produced works of great 
merit. A brief notice of some of them is given here. 

1. ANASUYI KAMALIBII BAPAT 
She is a Marathi lady who has composed the 
Sridatta-pahcamrta, a prayoga or a treatise on the 
ritualistic vrorship of Dattatreya. The hrst two 
■chapters are original compositions of the poetess 
herself, while the rest are mere compilations from 
various sources. The work is primarily for the 
1. Seeintro. p. XVIII. 
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Maratlii people, as copious Marathi translations and 
explanations abound. 

BILIMBIKI 

Sister B. Balaiiibal, daughter of late Dr. xA. B. 
Vaidyanatlia Sastriyar, belongs to the Madras presi- 
dency. Her mother is a Sanskrit scholar and it is 
from her that she learnt Sanskrit.^ 

She composed several Sanskrit works, such as the 
(1) Subodha-Eama-carita, a condensed summary, in 
a very easy language, of the Eamayana in poetry, in 
which the uttara-kanda is not dealt with ; (2) Jurya- 
Eamayana, another summary of the same epic. The 
style is very simple and lucid ; (3) Gana-kadamba,^ a 
collection of beautiful, musical, alliterated and 
graceful metrical compositions,^ and (4) Devi-traya- 
triiusaii-mala, published recently. 

S. IIANUMIMBI, VENNELAKAMTI 
She hails from Nellfirupur, Madras and is a dis- 
ciple of Brahmananda Sarasvati in w-hose praise she 

1. See preface to Balambika’s Subodha-Raiua-carita, 
1. 1, for this and other informations regarding her. 

2. Tamil and Grant ha ch^ 


(f) 

nfir-f cT 
(f) 

etc. 


3. e. g. the opening verse. 
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has composed a work called Brahiiiananda-SarasYati-. 
Svami-padiika-pfijana. It is interspersed with prose 
passages^ as is natural in prayogas and paddhatis. 
Here the poetess tenders her most sincere offerings 
to her guru. 

She has composed other works too, such as the 
Sainkara-Bhagavat-pada-sahasra-namavalL This, too, 
like the above is a hymn in praise of the famous 
Advaitin vSamkara. Here the poetess has coined a 
^ thousand different names in reference to Samkara’s 
multifarious activities and achievements. These 
verses make a pleasant reading. 

A third similar work of Hanumamba isDatta-puja- 
gita-kadamba, a paddhati of worship of god Datta- 
treya in musical verses. The poetess displa^^s in this 
booklet a sound knowledge of the various ragas and 
raginis. 

4 . JJ^A^\4.SUNDAI{I 

Jhanasundarl, a dancing girl of Kumbakonam, 
was a poetess of renown who passed away nearly 
thiity years ago. She was honoured with the title 
Ivaviratna by the Mysore Court. She was a pupil 
of Kuppusvamin Sastrin. 

From her own statement we come to know tha,t 
she composed several works. One of her works, 
Hfilasya-campu in six stavakas, celebrates the Saiva 
cult of Madura. She displays a considerable mastery 
over the Sanskrit language, though her style is not 
always very lucid. Her composition is marked with 
alliterations. 
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5. KIMIKSI 

Kamabsi, daughter of Paiicapagesarya and "srife 
of G. A. Muthukrishna Iyer, comes from Tanjore. 
She IS a learned lady and specially versed in the 
Kalidasian Literature. She has composed a small 
poem called Eama-carita, cleverly using the words 
and phrases of Kalidasa. 

6. MANBAYAM DEaTI ALAMELAMMi 

Ihis Southern Indian poetess has composed a ^ 
small work called Buddha-caritamrta, an epitome of 
the Buddha s life. She has a simple style. 

7. BIBHIPBIYI 

She is the queen of Visvanatha Devavarman of 
Orissa, son of Raghunatha Devavarman.^ 

She is the joint author with her husband of a 
poetical composition called Radha-Govinda-sarad-rasa“ 
or the autumnal sports of Eadha and Krsna. She has 
also composed a learned commentary called Eadha- 
priya on her husband’s Eukminl-parinaya, a poem in 
11 cantos about EukminI’s marriage with Krsna. 

S. BAMIBIP 

The poetess Eamabai was born at Gahgamiila in 
Maisura (Mysore). Her father’s name was Ananta 
Suri^ and inotlier’s Amba.*' 

1. See Vis'vanatha’s Rukminl-parinaya, p. 428. Poi- 
other informations about the royal family, see Kavi-vainsfivali 
by Visnuratha, appended to the book, pp. 389 ff. 

2. Orly a character. 

3. Reproduced, in an abbreviated form, from J B 
Chandhnri’s article in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1939 ‘ 

4. beep. .53, V. 2. k o,,, „ „ ’ ’ 
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Her %vork, called Laksmisvara-carnpil-kavya, was 
published in, 1801 of the Saka era, i.e., 1879-80 A.D* 
Hence it is probable that our poetess was born about 
the middle of the 19th Century A*D, 

When the King* of Mithila (Darbhanga) went to 
Calcutta on some business, he invited onr poetess to 
his court and honoured her highly. Pleased at this, 
she promised the King that she would compose a 
^poetical work about the events and festivities in 
connection with his accession to the throne. It is this 
that led to the composition of the Laksmisvara-campii- 
kavya/ This is her first work. We do not as yet 
know of any other work by her. From the very fact 
ihat she was highly honoured by the Xing of Dar- 
bhanga, it is evident that she must have been very 
well-known as a learned and cultured woman of her 
time ; specially so, when we find that though a native 
of South India, her fame spread as far as Calcutta 
and Darbhanga. 

The Laksinisvara-cainpu-kavya contains five stava- 
kas or cantos. It begins with a description of the 
city of Darbhanga followed by a short account of 
the King, father of Laksmisvara. Then it goes on to 
describe the birth of Laksmisvara and the festivities 
in connection with it, the boyhood of Laksmisvara, 
the death of the old King and the self-immolation 
of the Queen on the funeral pyre. 

The second canto records the education of Laksmi- 
svara at Benares and his marriage, on return, with 
Eajyasri, a girl of high birth and culture. The 


1. See p. 2, Introduction. 
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marriage celebrations are described at lengtli. Tlie 
canto ends with the happy picture of the King 
enjoying the companionship of his loving wife and> 
at the same time, discharging his royal duties with 
scrupulous care and great meriti 

However, at the request of the Queen, the King 
decides to leave off his royal duties for a short while 
and go for a holiday to a lovely garden-house. 

The third canto contains a vivid and charming 
description of the honeymoon of the royal couple, — ^ 
a loving bride-groom^ a devoted bride and lovely 
spring,-— what more is needed to make a perfect pic- 
ture? Woman-like, our poetess does her best to 
portray the picture with sympathetic life-like touches. 
In this canto, specially, the poetess displays a 
considerable poetic and artistic genius. Her superb 
description of the spring and the sun-set, the moon- 
lit nights, etc. prove her to be a wonder-poetess of 
Nature. 

The fourth canto, too, contains some lovely pen-pic- 
tures of Nature. It begins with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of morning, with the gentle wind rustling 
and frolicking through the green foliage, lotuses 
blooming forth in tanks, and birds singing sweetly as 
if chanting eulogies of the King. Then follows a 
realistic account of the hunting expedition of the 
King. He goes to a deep forest where the thick 
leaves are constantly being joined together by the 
wind as if the sylvan goddess is with joined palms 
rendering her homage to the King. 

The fifth and last canto contains an account of 
the festivities in connection with the King's corona- 
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: tioa. Laksmisvarais depicted as engaged in heavy 
royal duties^ sparing no pains to further tlie well- 
being of his subjects. At an auspicious moment he 
was acclaimed King by all court-officials and foreign 
representatives. Pomp and festivities continued for 
a good many days. Here the book ends. 

The poetess has, in this book, told us about the 
closing period of the life of the heroes father, about 
the hero’s birth, education, marriage, recreation, 

’skill in royal duties and great popularity. But she 
could, surely, have enlightened us also on a good 
many historically important events in the life of 
Laksmisvara from his birth to accession, but un- 
fortunately does not. Of the five cantos, the first 
two cantos alone contain accounts of some ordinary 
events of his life, but the last three cantos are j^racti- 
caliy devoid of events. It is for this reason, that 
in these three cantos, the poetess, in the absence of 
n^ny historical events, has to have recourse continually 
to descriptions of natural scenery and so on, and to 
introduce some distractions, leaving out the main 
theme. Thus, the poetess fails to supply an unin- 
terrupted chronology of the childhood and youth of 
Laksmisvara, and specially from the third canto 
onward, the inquisitive reader very naturally longs 
to have at least some bits of historical information, 
and not mere poetic imagination. In the third 
canto, we find the spring in its full glory ; the sun 
rises and sets, so does the moon ; the morning comes 
again ; — but he whose presence we eagerly wait for, 
does not come to us as we would have liked him to 
do — no light is thrown on his life or feelings,— for 
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her, Nature is all, men nothing. In the fourth 
canto too, though we meet Laksmisvara once more,, 
yet come to know nothing about him,— as the poetess 
at once sends him out hunting, which is a very 
common occurrence in the life of all kiugs — -ancient, 
or modern. The hero of these last three cantos, thus,, 
is a model King of all ages — a King rejoicing with 
his dear bride in pleasure-gardens, a King going to 
hunt, a King acclaimed by his subjects — but the 
special events in the life of Laksmisvara, his peculiar’' 
traits and habits, his individuality, in short, are 
left neglected. 

Hence, we cannot but conclude that although the 
Laksmisvara-campu-kavya contains some excellent 
poetical passages and descriptions of Nature and is,, 
on the whole, well written, — sweet in thought and 
language— yet it is painfully lacking in descriptions 
of actual historical events, and therefore, dis- 
appoints the reader, who, from the introduction, 
expects a true picture of the State of Darbhanga 
more than half a century ago. Woman-like, our 
poetess prefers free thought to fixed truth, fancy to 
fact, imagination to information. She is a poetess 
through and through, but no historian . 

But our poetess, though not a historian, proves 
herself very clever in rhetoric. She adheres to the 
principles of the Pahcall riti — a riti in between the 
Gaudi and Vaidarbhi^. So far as the qualities 
(gunas) gOj her composition is marked with samata 

1 Sahitya-darpana, chap. IX, p# 467-68 of the Nirnaya- 
■•;.'; Sagara ed. ; 
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and kaiiti\ Slie is quite free from i/iilgarity (gra- 
inyata) and sweetness (madliurya) prevails in her 
both in sound and sense. Only rarely she takes re- 
course to samadhi.^ As regards embellishments'^ 
she furnishes us excellent examples of svabhavokti/ 
upama^, rupaka^, utpreksa^, arthantara-nyasa,® vibha- 
vana^j vyatireka^® and asis^^. From the point of view 
of Tvord-embellishments/^ our poetess has a strong- 
liking for alliteration^®, which is, in fact, a peculiar 
* feature of the book. Her merit in this respect is 
superbly displayed when she employs at ease words^^ 
of similar or almost similar sounds but with different 
meanings. The fifth canto of the book is adorned 
with various sorts of artificial verse-forms viz. 


1. if or samata and kanti, see Kavyadarsa, chap, I, 
V. 47 f. ; op. cit, 85 f. 

2. e. g. p. 25, V. 16 ‘‘Dantura” 3. Arthalamkaras. 

4- e. g. p. 2-3, V. 6f, 16, v. 14 £ 

5. e. g. p. 11, V. 46, p. 15, v. 10, p. 22, v. 2-4. for prati- 

vastupama, see p. 9, v. 10, paronomatic simile (slistopama), 
see p. 19, V. 2o f . 

6. e, g. p. 5, V. 9. 

7. e. g. p. 24, V. 14 ; p. 36. V. 16. 

8. p. 32, V, 44 ; p. 38, v. 26. 9. p. 32. v. 45-46. 

10. p. 46, v. 21. 11. p. 1, V. I f. 

12. Safodalamkaras. 

13. e. g. Samarodbhata-satru-pratibhata-vikata-visain- 
kata-kataka-kamtaka-parivrta. Sura-vara-kari-puskara-sika- 
ra-seka-dvigiinita. Sudha-sitakasa-vikasa-cumbi, etc. 

14. - e. g. p. 1, Krta-sakala-ripu-janadara-bhahga-Dar- 
bhahga-namni nagari ; p. 2, prakramakaram iva abdhi- 
siiiioh; p. 9, Virajamanam pararajamanam. 
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cakra-baadha^ vLsrugataka-bandlia-, padma-bandha'b 
iBuraja-bandha'^, naga-bandlla^ gomutrika-bandba^^ 
gayaksa-baadha^ and so on. It is undoubtedly true 
that all suck artificial devices often hamper the 
spontaneous flow of poesy, yet it must be admitted at 
the same time that the motive which led her to adopt 
them, viz, showing off her skill in and mastery over 
the language and versification, has been fulfilled 
successfully. It is indeed no laughing matter to set 
forth her own name®, her father’s name^ and so forth- 
through such devices. 

Ramabai shows herself expert in the employment 
of metres too. Sometimes we find that she mentions 
the name of a particular metre, — such as rathod- 
dhata/® puspitagra,^^ praharsini,^^ etc. in some parti- 
cular verse— without damaging the actual theme of 
the verse and actually uses that particular metre in 
that verse. This must, indeed, be admitted to be an 
indication of great skill. 

Her skill in composing various forms of poetry^® 
is manifest from the examples she furnishes in this 
work. 

1. p. 48, V. 30; p. 52, V. 43; ep. Magha’s Sisupala- 

vadha, Chap XIX for these devices. For similar devices in 
later Roman poetry, op. Martial i. e. S6. 9 f. 

2. p. 48, V. 31 3. p. 48, v. 33. 4. pp. 48-49, v. 33 

5. p. 49, V. 34 6. p. 50, v. 36 7. p. 50, v. 37 

8. See appendix p. 1 f. 

9. See appendix, p. S 10. p. 46, verse 36 

11. p. 26, Verse 21 12. p. 41, verse 39 

13, For the meaning of technical terms yugmaka, samda- 

nitaka (also called \diesaka and tilaka), See Sahitya-darpana, 
chap VI, Nirnaya-sagara ed, p. 371. Yugmaka, e. g. pp. 25-26, 
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Unforfciiiiately, however, the printing of the book 
is very defective. . Nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., have 
been iinaccoiintahly joined together as one vrord. 
Again, words have been separated just as unaccount- 
ably* no proper punctuation has been given ; in short, 
the hook is really unreadable. Under these circums- 
tances it is not fair to criticise the poetess for all the 
defects traceable. Still, we notice here a few for 
which the poetess seems responsible. 

In verse 11 of the 3rd canto, ^ the second quarter 
has been hyphenated with the third i.e. the two padas 
form, parts of the same compound. But such a 
compound is not desirable. In tlie second verse of 
the same can to^, the particle ‘""tara’" in the second 
line has been used before the verb '"virejuh,"^ but it 
ought to have been used after the verb. In the fourth 
canto (verse 6) in connection with the auspicious 
eulogy of the Xing by the bards, ^ the harsh cawing 
of crows has been mentioned, but such a description 
fits in neither with an invoking of auspiciousness, nor 
with the accepted codes. 

Inspite, however, of all these defects, we must say 
that our poetess has succeeded creditably in her first 
attempt at poetical composition. Her thought and 
style have much to commend themselves to the lovers 
of poetry and her metre and versification to the expert 
in rhetoric, 

verses 19-20 ; p. 8, verses 33-34. Saradanitaka pp. o2-53, verses 
1-3. Kulaka pp. 22-24, verses 5-lG Magha gives us 
examples of kulakas containing more than 10 verses. 

1. P.24. ^ 2 . P.22. 3. P.34. 
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9. SmBEVl 

Slie wrote a treatise called the Campu-Bliagavata, 
a short summary of the Bhagavata-piirana in prose 
and poetry. 

10. BUNKMAHjil BFA'I 

She has composed a work called Kamaksaiartaj a 
religious treatise. 

11, SUNBABAVALLl 

Sundaravalli, a Mysore poetess, was the daughter 
of Narasimha Ayengar and pupil of Kasturi Eaiiga- 
carya. She composed the Kamayana-campu-kavya^, in 
six cantos, corresponding to the kandasof the great epic. 
12, miVEm 

Triveni, a Southern Indian poetess, flourished 
about a century ago. She was the daughter of 
Ananta Acarya, of Udayendrapura, author of the 
Yadava-Raghava-Pandaviya. She was married to 
Venkata Acarya of Sriperumbudiir. Owing to the 
untimely death of her husband and only son, she led 
to the life of a recluse towards the end. 

She was a prolific writer and composed a good 
many treaties : — 


Laksmi-sahasra 
Eanganatha-sahasra 
Suka-sandesa 
Bhrnga-sandesa 
Eangabhyudaya 
S ampatku mar a-vi j ay a 
Eahgarat-samudaya 
T att va- mud ra-bha dro d ay a 
Telugu Character, 


Poems of 
devotion. 
Lyrical poems. 

Poems 

Drama 
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An accGuat of tlie Sanskrit poetesses certainly 
remains incomplete -witlioxxt a few words about tbeir 
■sisters who wrote in Prakrit. So we are bere adding 
a brief notice about 9 celebrated Prakrit poetesses, 
whose verses, numbering 16, are reproduced in this 
volume. 

All of them, except Avantisundari,^ have been 
* quoted by Xing Satavahana, also called Hala. Sata- 
vahana, again, has been referred to by Bana who flour- 
ished in the first half of the 7th Century A.D. 
Therefore, these Prakrit poetesses must be much 
prior to this date. 

1, AmLAKSMI 

Pour of her verses are given here, of which three 
a^re love-poems. In the first verse, we find the realis- 
tic picture of an unchaste woman, making an artful 
advance to the young, innocent and devoted husband 
of another woman. Well knowing the psychology of 
men and their tendency to succumb to flattery, this 
evil-minded woman tries to win him over by compli- 
menting him on his good looks and styling him as a 
great lady-killer. 

In the second verse, we see that the inexperienced 
young man has fallen a prey to the snares of the 
vamp, hut is still in a hesitating frame of mind and 
rather diffident, fearing his own inexperience, and 
so the woman tries to encourage him. Want of ex- 
perience, she points out with pretended fervour, is 

1. For the date of Avantisundari, see infra. 
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not a handicap to the course of sincere love — what 
counts is real affection and nothing else, 

111 the third verse we find that the coquette has^ at 
last, gained her nefarious object. Glowing with 
pride at her own success, she vividly describes to her 
friend their passionate love-making. 

The last verse of Anulaksmi is a fine description 
of a withered banyan tree on which bevies of parrots 
were sitting. Mistaking, from a distance, the green 
bodies of those parrots for leaves, and their red beaks ^ 
for fruits, weary travellers hastened towards the tree 
for resting in the shade. But as soon as they appro- 
ached it, the parrots all flew away, revealing the bare 
trunk and every one laughed. This verse may be 
taken to be allegorical, reminding us of the sad fate 
of the jackdaw in a peacock’s feathers.^ 

Anulaksmi proves herself to be a wonderful paintei'^ 
of human passions and weaknesses. The ways and 
subtle devices of an unchaste and unscrupulous 
woman — how' she advances step by step, how she takes 
advantages of human weaknesses and at last gains 
her object — are very realistically sketched by her. 

-2. ASULADBHI 

Both the verses of this poetess, included here,, 
porti'ay the miserable plight of women, separated 
from their husbands or lovers. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called prosita-hhartrka or one whose 
husband is away to a foreign country. Such a lady 
feels the pangs of separation, all the more intenselj^, 
at the very sight of the kadamba-flower, — the flower 

1. For a second interpretation of the verse, see Gaiiga- 
dhara Bhatta’s comm, on it. 
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wliicli blooms during the rainy season, the season that 
produces an intense hankering* for one^s beloved one. 

The second verse gives the picture of a clever ines- 
senger-iiiaiden, trying to soften the heart of the man 
and bring about a reconciliation between the lovers. 

S. A VANTISUNBAIU 

She was the wife of the famous poet E-ajasekhara^ 
and perhaps identical with the sister of Dhana- 
® pala.” She was a fine gem of the Cahuvan family."^ 
Rajasekhara states in the Karpura-mahjari that the 
drama was staged at her request. Her opinions on 
some abstruse rhetorical questions have been quoted 
thrice by her husband in his Kavya-mimamsa.'^ She 
has also been quoted by Hemacandra in his Desi- 
iiama-mala^, while citing instances where Avanti' 
sundari had different opinions from him. Thus, three 
of her Prakrit verses are preserved to us. From the 
instances cited in the Kavya-mimamsa and from the 
importance attached to her opinions on Sanskrit 
rhetoric by her husband, it seems that she must have 
been a Sanskrit rhetorician and poetess of outstand- 
ing merit like him. 

1. See prastavana to the KarMaii. v, 11 ; p. 10. 

2. vSee PaiLNM., v. 277., Bhanapala states that lie 
composed the work for his younger sister Sundari [of Avanti], . 

3. Probably sbe, a Ksatriya by caste, bad a romantic 
marriage with the Brahmana poet Rajasekhara. 

4. GOS., pp. so, 46 and 57. Bee also KP,, ed. by M. 
Vidyaratna, 1909, p. 285. See f.. n, 7, p. 66. 

o. Also called De^i4abda»samgraha or Ratnavaii. 
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The three verses of Avan tisundari, given here, 
axe all love-poems. The first portrays a virahini, a 
girl separated from her lover. Thinking that he has 
quite forgotten her, she laments that once, for his 
sake, she did not hesitate to face even the risk of being 
condemned as a forward and shameless woman and 
went so far as to go to him openly before her elders. 
But cruel as he is, he has forgotten even that. 

The second verse, portraying a virahin or a man 
separated from his sweetheart, gives the other side 
of the picture. It shows that the girl is misjudging 
her lover, who is always pining for her and thinking 
of her lovely lotus-face, in a frame of profuse bee- 
black curls. 

The last verse gives the happy picture of a loving 
couple in which the husband says jokingly, evidently 
as a retort to his wife’s complaint that he has forgot- 
ten her, that he lives only for her sake, only by 
drinking the fresh beauty of her face. 

The above verses bear ample testimony to the 
great poetic genius of Avantisundari — her superb 
simplicity, sweetness and charm, A happy use of 
short alliterated words has a rythmic, musical effect. 

MIBHA7I 

The single verse of this poetess, reproduced here, 
is a rather humourous one, in which a pert messen- 
ger-maiden tries to civilise a boorish lover by enlight- 
ening him on the sort of men women admire. 
Women, she points out, never like aggresive lovers — 
those who lord it over their sweethearts, but only 
those who are ever forbearing, docile and devoted 
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slaves. Of course, it remains an open question 
wlietlier tills definition of tlie messenger-maiden is 
universally true, or wiiether a cave-man sort of lover 
is sometim.es more attractive to the fair sex. 

5, FBAKATK 

Only one of her verses is given here. It illustrates 
the mood-type called svadhina-patika or wife of a 
docile hen-pecked husband. She can do, she boasts 
•to her friends, whatever she likes with her husband, — 
slap him with one hand and embrace him with the 
other. The wayward and high-handed behaviour 
of a rather unusual type of women is beautifully 
depicted in the verse. 

6. BBVI 

The two verses of Eeva both delineate the 
offended mood of women. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called khandita or a woman whose lover 
or husband again and again strays off from the 
straight and narrow path and again and again comes 
back to her for forgiveness. The lady, her patience 
on the breaking point, asks her repentant lover which 
of his sins she is to forgive — his past sins or the 
present or the future ones? 

The second illustrates the type called kalahanta- 
rita, or one who has quarrelled with her lover. 
Offended she leaves him, disregarding his pleadings 
as he hastily follows her. But her hack, conscious 
of his presence behind, is horripilated with a thrill 
of ecstasy, and this betrays her real feelings for 
him under all her outward show of anger. 
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Both these gathas are specimens of fine love-poems 
anti testify to the keen insight and great power of 
expression of the poetess. 

7. BOEI 

The one verse, given here, of this poetess portrays 
the mood-type called kalahantarita or offended lady. 
Her friend tries to pacify her. iXen, she points out, 
may sin, but women cannot, for that reason, play the 
1 ole of judges and forsake them forever. 'Women 
cannot live without men, so they have to forgive 
and forget the misdeeds of their lovers and Take 
tiiem back. 

5. SASIPBABBI 

Her verse gives just the opposite picture. Here 
a friend remonstrates with an ever indulgent and 
docik lady who is never angry and never averse to 
forgiving her guilty lover again and again. In 
reply she points out, true that she is ever forbearing 
though she knows well his fickleness, true that she 
is over-submissive and dances to his tunes — yet what 
better can a woman do? A woman cannot live 
without a man, however callous and disloyal he may 
be— a creeper cannot but cling to the tree, though 
the tree may stand immoveable and irresponsive. 

Both this verse and the above beautifully portray 
the inherent magnanimity, tenderness and constancy 
of women— their tendency to overlook the faults and 
weaknesses of their loved ones and remain unshak- 
able in their love and loyalty. 
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VAJDBEIVAEI 

Her verse describes the prosita-bhartrka type, a 
womau separated from her husband, getting agitated 
at the sight of, what she thinks, the dark clouds of 
the rainy season, but which really, as her friend 
points out, are nothing but the cliffs of the Vindhya 
mountain, 

GENEIiAL TBENB OF TEOUGET AND STYLE OF TEE 
PliAKElT POETESSES 

The Prakrit poetesses have left some very fine 
love-lyrics for us to enjoy. With true feminine 
intuitions, they have penetrated deep into the secrets 
of the lovers’ hearts; and with true womanly 
sympathy, again, they have painted the joys and 
sorrows, successes and disappointments, magnani- 
mity and jealousy of the lovers’ world. Their 
delineations are, thus, all very realistic, sincere, and 
unaffected. 

Various mood types of women have been taken 
up, — viz. five out of eight^, recognised in rhetorics, 
such as svadhina-patika, prosita-bhartrka, khanclita, 
kalahantarita and virahotkanthita.^ Besides these, 
other types, such as a forward unchaste woman and 
a sweet-tempered forgiving lad^-love, have been 
beautifully described. 

The poetesses are to be specially congratulated 
for their lucidity of style and simplicity and charm 
of expression. 

1 For these see f.n. p. 64 

2 For the translation of these terms, see under the 
verses concerned- 
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tmiPABlSON OF TIIFj 8AN8KB1T POETESSES WITS: 

THE PBAKBIT POETESSES 

To bolli the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, love 
is the most engrossing theme; and like their sisters, 
the Prakrit poetesses too, are rather reluctant to 
waste their poetic genius in vain speculations about 
the unknown and the unknowable, in probing into 
a mystery that has remained a mystery eternally and 
must ever remain so. 

The Prakrit poetesses have illustrated two new 
types of love, not found in the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses, viz. the amazonian type or the love of an 
over-bearing woman who delights in domineering 
over her lover ; and just the opposite type, or the 
love of an extremely docile woman who knows no 
better joy than submitting herself unreservedly to 
her lord’s whims and wishes. The definition of a 
ladies" darling, too, as attempted by a Prakrit 
poetess, is not found in the Sanskrit verses. 

The Prakrit poetesses seem, on the whole, to be 
more self-restrained than their sisters; and to have 
refrained more from dwelling on the grosser aspect 
of love. 

Woman-like, the Prakrit poetesses, too, have cast 
no aspersions on the opposite sex. On the contrary, 
they have gladly accepted, as we have seen, the 
inevitable conclusion that, though men are not 
perfect, women cannot be too critical, but must 
always be ready to shoulder the blame, and sacrifice 
their personal feelings for the sake of their beloved 


ones. 
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The verses of both the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetesses are tinged with fine feminine touches, 
peculiar to the sex. Avoidance of bombastic words 
and phrases, grace and clearness of style, and depth 
and keenness of insight are common to both. 

00i¥P.4ELS'0N OF THE EANSKBIT P0F/TE8SES 
WITH TEE FEMALE VEBW SEEMS, 

It will be interesting to compare the Sanskrit 
^ poetesses with the female JRsis or seers, to whom are 
attributed several hymns in the Rg-vedaP 

Like their sisters who have continued the rich 
tradition, handed down to them, of all-round erudi- 
tion, culture and poetic genius, those female Vedic 
seers, too, are imbued with passionate womanly 
desires and feelings, eager to drink to the full all 
the joys and beauty, funs and frolics that this 

L As many as 27 female are enumerated in the 

Brhad-devata of Saunaka II. 89-91. Some of these are 
merely natural xjbenomena etc. personified, such as, Ratri, 
singing a hymn of poetic beauty to herself (x. 127), Surya 
(x. 85), Sraddha (x. 151) Vac (x. 125), Daksina (x. 107) etc. 
all singing hymns to themselves. Some, again, are well 
known mythical fi^gures—such as Indrani (x. 86, 145), Aditi 
(IV, 18), Yami (x. 10), Urvasi (x. 95) etc. Still, however 
traditional their authoresses may be, these hymns finely 
I^ortray feminine ideas and ideals. And fuither, there were, 
undoubtedly, some great female Rsis, celebrated both for 
their poetic genius and religious attainments; otherwise, 
later authorities like Sayana, Saunaka and others would not 
have, all on a sudden, fixed on them as the ^seers’ of several 
hymns. It is noticeable, in this connection, that neither the 
Bible, nor the Koran attribute any hymn to any female saint. 
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world of ours cau offer. To tliern also, love is tlie 
all important thin^, conjugal kappiness tie ffeiglit 
of bliss. And religion to tliem is but a kand-maideii 
of mundane happiness and well-being. Hence it is 
that we find that the prayers uttered by these female 
seers are all for securing some or other earthly boon- 
such as, suitable bridegroom, love of husband, 
worldly enjoyment and so on — , and never for salva- 
tion, religious uplift, or supra-mundane bliss. Thus, 
Visvavara, a married woman, prays to Agni for^ 
marital happiness and secure life.^ Ghosa, a prin- 
cess, afflicted with leprosy and unable, consequently, 
to get a husband, petiously prays to Asvins, the 
divine physicians, to heal her, as they have healed 
many gods and men before.^ She is ‘growing old 
at home’ ; so let them grant her health and ymuth- 
ful beauty, and help her to get a rich chieftain 
husband.^ Let them, further, enlighten her about 
the amorous art and ways of love, of •which she is, 
by circumstance, ignorant. The intense pent-up 
desires of an old maid who is, perforce, obliged to 
forego conjugal bliss and domestic life, — her dis- 
appointment and suffering — are very beautifully 
and realistically portrayed in the hymn. 

ISi o less human is the hymn sung by Apala® whose 
plight resembles that of Ghosa. Suffering from 
skin disease and disowned, for that reason, by her 
husband, she turns to Indra as her only resort, and 

1, RV. Y. 2S. 2. Op. cit. X. 39. 

3. Op. cit. X. 39, 3. 4. Op. cit. X. 40, 5. 

o. Op. cit. X. 40, 11. 6. Op. cit. VIII. 80. 
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prays to liini to lieal her and re-iinite her with, her 
husband. Her prayer is granted and she is cleansed 
and gets a ‘^sun-like skin’ through the grace of Indra. 
The hymn is a forceful representation of the 
longings of a deserted wife for her husband. 

There are other verses of equally sensuous charac- 
ter. Romasa/ being condemned of immaturity by 
her husband, assures him to the contrary and dwells 
on her sprouted youthful charm. Similarly, Lopa- 
nnudra,^ wife of Agastya, in a hymn to Rati or 
pleasure, complains of her aged husband’s coldness 
and neglect, and invites him to join her in love. 

have toiled and laboured,’ she says, Ve are 
getting old, so let us now enjoy life,’ Again, in 
two verses attributed to Indrani,*'^ she tries to 
attract her husband by recounting her own beauty 
and allurements in a manner that is scarcely 
decent. 

This last ^seer’ gives us a very fine picture of a 
jealous wife in two hymns. The first^ is a spell to 
rid the wife of a favoured co-wife or rival. To gain 
her husband for herself alone, she plucks a herb and 
utters incantations so as to blow the rival wife far 
away, and reign supreme herself alone. Every 
line of the hymn breaths forth the deep-rooted 
hatred and malice of a frustrated woman’s heart. 

The second verse/ too, is intensely human. Hot 
only can the jealous wife not tolerate a woman 

1. RV. 1. 126, 7. 

3. Op. cit. X. 86. 16, 17, 

5- Op. cit. X. 86. 


2. Op. cit, I. 179, 1, 2. 
4, Op cit. X. 145. 
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rival, but she is equally impatient of her husband’s 
devotion to a man friend as well. Very cunningdy, 
she tries to poison her husband’s mind, step by step, 
by various devices. Eirst, she appeals to his self- 
respect and tries to persuade him that his friend is 
usurping his own lawful rights. So let him give up 
tolerance and apathy and avenge himself. Failing- 
still to rouse her husband’s anger, she nest tries a 
more potent move- by appealing to his chivalry and 
valour. Quivering with rage, yet pleased with her ^ 
own charms and attractions,^ she recounts , how she 
has been insulted by his false friend, as if she had 
no husband to protect her. Failing still to incite her 
husband, she at last despairingly tries to allure 
him by her own beauty and charm, but yet fails. 
The psychology of a jealous wife,— her intense hatred 
even for a male rival to her husband’s affection, her 
extreme cunningness and scheming mind, have been 
so well reflected here as to make one amaze at the deep 
insight of the author of the. hymn. 

Just the opposite picture is represented by the 
verse of Sasvati,^. an affectionate, devoted wife, an 
unselfish, heroic woman,- who makes penances for 
her husband s sins, expiates and frees him, and when 
he is restored to perfect health and manhood, sings 
out in joy. 

One long hymn^ portrays a newdy-married bride 
and contains some famous marriage mantras. The 
consummation of her life lies, the hymn points out, in 

J. RV. X. 86. 4-7. 2. Op. eit. VIII. 1. 34. 

3. Op. cit. X. 85. Attributed to Surya. 
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reigning supreme over her - husband lioine, sur- 
rounded by sons and grandsons. 

Xlotlierliness is illustrated by the verse of 
Agastya^s sister^ where she prays for her sons, and the 
hymns attributed to the mothers of Indra“ in which 
they proudly recount their beloved son^s glorious 
deeds and achievements. - 

Besides thus illustrating the various stages in a 
•woman’s life, other hymns give some other types of 
^ -women. Thus, Godha^ in a hymn to Indra avows her 
submissiveness to and utter dependence on the deity. 

Another verse^ delineates a passionate voluptuous 
type of woman, trying to seduce even her own brother. 

A thircb'^ depicts an unchaste woman, — ^how she 
holds a mean opinion of her own sex and lowers it to 
the eyes of others too.® A faithful envoy is portrayed 
by a fourth.'^ 

Thus, like the verses of the Sanskrit poetesvses, the 
hymns of the female seers, as well, deal with a 
variey of subjects, illustrating different stages in a 
woman’s life, such as (1) an old maid wishing to get 
married (Ghosa)y (2) a newly-married bride (Surya), 
(3) an affectionate . and loyal wife (Sasvati), (4) a 
jealous wife (Indrani), (5) a voluptuos wife (Bomasa 

1. RV. X. 60, 6. 2. Op. cit. lY. 18; X. 153. 

3. Op. cit. X. 134, 6, 7. 

4. Op. cit. X. 10. Attributed to ¥aml 

o. Op. cit. X. 95. Attributed to Ur vasi 

6. Op. cit. X. 95. 15. *‘Tbere can be no lasting friendship 
with women, the heart of hyenas are hearts of women’’. 
GrifHth's trans. 

7. Op. cit. X. 108. Attributed to Sarama. 
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aad Lopamudra), (6) a sick wife, deserted by lier 
husband (Apala), (7) a contented matron (Visvavara) 
and (8) a proud mother (Agastya’s sister, Aditi and 
Indramatarah) ; as well as, different types of women, 
such as (1) a humble religious woman (Godha), (2) a 
vamp (Yami), an unchaste woman (Urvasi) and (4) a 
faithful envoy (Sarama). 

W^hat strikes us in these verses is their extreme 
human interest,— full of animation and vigour, they 
are passionate outbursts from the very depth of a <• 
feminine heart, 

Yature is not touched as such. But incidentally 
in the hymns, we get some beautiful descriptions of 
nighty fire etc. 

If we compare the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses, 
with the hymns of the female seers, we find the same 
spirit, the same tinges of a woman's heart, although 
particular pictures like those of an unmarried maid, 
a proud mother etc, may be lacking in the former. 
These latter hymns are, perhaps, more crude, more 
passionate, more vigorous, more forceful than the 
former verses ; while the former are more artistic, 
refined and lyrical than the latter. 

C0MPABI80N OF THE 8ANSEBIT POETESSES 
WITH THE BUDDHIST THESIS. 

Lastly, a few words may be said by way of com- 
parison between the Sanskrit poetesses and the 
Buddhist Theris or sisters. 71“ in number, to whom 

1. RV. S. 127. 

2. Omitting the two poems ascribed to the followers of 
Patacara coilectiTeiy. 
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are attributed more tbau 500 hundred stanzas in the 
^^Tlieri-gatha.^: ' 

It is evident at once that two opposite currents 
of thought run through the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses and the Buddhist Theris respectively. The 
Sanskrit poetesses, as we have seen, passionately love 
this sensible world of ours, and are intensely alive to 
all its beauty, joys and varieties, while singularly 
averse to looking beyond to the supra-sensible. The 
'Buddhist Theris are just the opposite. They are women 
who have left the world — to them nothing but an 
abode of perpetual sins and sorrows — to seek for some- 
thing higher, to secure release from re-births, to 
attain the perfect calm of Nirvana; and while thus 
trying to shut the door against the miseries and 
uglinesses of the world, they had to shut out its joys 
and beauties, novelties and freshnesses as well. Hence 
it is that while the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses 
are rich with a great variety of subjects — Nature, 
Man, Love — those of the Buddhist Theris are some- 
times almost monotonous, to the non-Buddhist reader, 
in their reiterations of the same theme, viz. glorifica- 
tion of the Buddhist ideals of renunciation and ex- 
tinction — Nirvana. Thus, while the Sanskrit poetes- 

1. The question as to whether these Theris were real 
historical personalities, or mere traditional names, need not 
be discussed here. It is enough to hold that these verses 
express the ideals and sentiments of certain saintly women of 
the Buddhisc order. See Winternitz^s Hist, of Ind. Lit. 
Vol II. pp 101 fi, especially p 102 and f. n. 3 there; Mrs 
Rhys David^s Psalms of the Sisters, Introd., especially, p. 
XXIIL 
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ses — poetesses in the truest sense of the term, —display 
an intense love of ISTature, the Buddhist Them, more 
nun than poetess, have utterly negiected this most 
popular theme. So have they negdected Man, and 
although a personal note is frequently struck in these 
autobiographical verses, — such as mother’s sorrow 
at the death of a child, a wife’s suffering at the 
brutalities of her husband and so on,— yet Man as a 
subject, as an object of attention, has never been 
taken up in idght, earnest. 

In the same manner, while to the Sanskrit poetes- 
ses, full of womanly sentiments, love is the most im- 
portant thing, to the Buddhist Theris, it means 
absolutely nothing. The Sanskrit poetesses have not 
hesitated to give vent to their natural inclinations, 
and glorify human love, its beauty and delights. The 
exactly opposite thing is done by the Buddhist 
Theris. To them, passion is at the root of all sufferings 
and the very first thing to get rid of. Again and 
again, ^ the futility of sensuous love, its utter ugliness 
and impurity, are vividly dwelt on. Thus, while the 
verses of the Sanskrit poetesses are rich with the 
subtle fragrance of an intense feminine heart and 
reflect its peculiar joys and sorrows, strifes and tur- 
moils, the gatlias of the Theris, who have reached 

1. cp. e.g. Khema (52), 139fl; Gutta (56), I63ff; 
Uppalavanna (64), 224ff; Subha Kammaradhita (70), 338f!; 
Sublia Jivakambavanika (71), 366ff ; Sumedhii (73), 448ff. etc. 

The figures inside the round brackets indicate the serial 
numbers of the Theris, and those following outside, the 
running numbers of the verses. 
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tlieir goal, voice tlie tranquil content, the utter de- 
tachments from the -world of sense, the profound 
indifference to joys and sorrows alike, that are neither 
feminine, nor peculiar to any sex, but belong to the 
Seer alone — a Seer who belongs to no sex in particular, 
to whom universal benevolence is the only thing, 
individual attachments nothing. 

Trom the very nature of their theme, the gathas 
of the Theris have an austere simplicity of expression, 
although some of them can really boast of some 
really beautiful similes.^ Still they lack, naturally, 
the sweetness, music and grace of the ornate poetry 
of the Sanskrit poetesses. 

To sum up : while the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses display multifarious interesis, the gathas of 
the Theris are one-pointed ; the former are more 
objective and concrete, i.e. concerned more with ex- 
ternal things, the latter more subjective and abstract, 
or speak more of the inner experience; the former 
sensuous and lyrical, the latter serious and didactic; 
the former eager and alive, the latter earnest and 
calm ; the former peculiarly feminine and individual, 
the latter benevolently universal and indifferent ; the 
former simple yet sweet, the latter simple but austere. 
Thus, it is, indeed, very interesting to study side by 
side these two groups of verses— one passionate, the 
other profound, one lively, the other lofty, one 
reverentially silent about the world beyond, the 

1, A very good example is 'furnished by the poem of 
Patacara (47) The poem of Ambapali (66), too, 

is a beautiful composition, full.pf rich, ?irtistic imageriecs- 
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otlier -vigoronsly contemptuous of the world sensible — 
both from, the pens of women ^ yet both so discordant. 

There is^ however, a striking point of simi*- 
larity, viz. that the Buddhist Theris, though with 
one voice condemning human love, yet have never, in 
common with the Sanskrit poetesses, spoken degrad- 
ingly of men. Even when ill-treated by men, they 
have kept silent or blamed their own lots, not men. 
A good example of this is furnished fay the poem of 
Isidasi,^ who though cruelly deserted by her three 
husbands, one after another, for no fault of her own 
and inspite of her unselfish efforts to serve them 
loyally, blames her own past misdeeds, and never her 
husbands. Again, when they are unable to practise 
self-control they never point out to men as tempters, 
but frankly admit their owm inherent weaknesses.^ 
Thus, Siha, being unable to control her sensuous 
inclinations, decides to commit suicide;® Vimala,^ 
a courtesan, frankly admits her own past guilts and 
makes no one responsible, and so on. What is more, 
even when they themselves, with no evil inten* 
tions, are being tempted by Mara, or the Evil One 
in the form of some youthful gallants,^ or even in the 
form of suitors® and so on, they heap no violent re- 
proaches on the head of men, hut only try to avert 

1. (72), 400fi. 

2. cf. e. g. Bama (29), 37-38; Uttarra (30), 39-41; 
Vaddhesi(38), 67ff; etc. 

3. (40), 77ff. 4. (39), 72ff. 

5. Cp. C. G. Khema' (52), 139fi; Gutta (56), 163ff; 
Upacala (60), 189ff; Sisupacala (61), 196ff ; etc. 

6* Anopama (54), 151ff ; etc. 
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tliem from their unholy intentions by portraying 
viyidly the utter worthlessness and contemptibleness 
of all sensuous passions and lusts. Thus, Subha Jiva- 
kaiiibavanika,^ harassed by an eTil-minded young 
nianV utters not a single word of reproach; on the 
contrary, plucks out her lovely eyes in order that 
they may not tempt men any more. Sumedha, when 
disturbed in her meditation, by her suitor, bursts 
into no voilent temper, casts no aspersions on him, 
'’but, on the contrary, tries to reason with him and 
make him understand the situation with exemplary 
patience and sympathy and so on. 

The significant fact is that in direct contrast to 
this sort of womanly broad-mindedness, forbearance 
and sympathy, the poems of the Theras, or the 
Brethrens or monks, abound in attacks on women 
as vile temptresses who are always trying to seduce 
and lead men astray^, as the cause of all 
sufferings whom a man should always avoid'^, 
and so on and so forth. This contrast between the 
tones of the two sets of gathas finely illustrate the 
fundamental difference between men and women, 
and strongly testify to the instinctive protective ten- 
dency of women of all types and ages. The Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poetesses cared for love, and hence it is 
understandable, in their cases, why they could not 
be, as frankly admitted by one of them^, too critical 
of men. But these Buddhist Theris had nothing to 

1. (71), 367ff. 2. (73),44Sff. 

3. Cp. e. g. poems 267ff; 279ff ; 453ff ; etc. 

4. 736ff. 5. Roha, also Sasiprabba* 
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expect from men--“OXi tlie contrary^ tlieir paths lay 
absolutely apart, their salvation lay in avoiding men, 
yet they refrained from condemning the opposite 
sex. "What greater evidence can there be to women's 
inborn tenderness and tolerance? 

Another thing, too, is noticable even in these 
gathas, viz. that the feminine heart is everywhere 
the same ; that its innermost cravings are more for a 
happy home-life than for the sacred seclusion of the 
'cell; that, provided domestic bliss be assured, a"" 
woman scarcely leaves it in quest of a still greater 
bliss. True that some of the gathas are w’orks of 
those who have what is called nirhetnka-viraga or a 
natural, inborn aversion to the world of sense. Good 
examples of this are Dhamma,^ who though married 
to a suitable husband, desires to leave the world, fails 
to get her husband’s consent, and enters the order 
after his death ; Anopama,^ rich, beautiful, widely 
sought for and courted, yet refuses to marry ; Gutta^ 
and Rohini,^ rich, yet averse,, to marriage ; Sumedha,'''* 
a. princess who refuses a king-suitor, herself becomes a 
Buddhist and persuades her parents to become so. 

But at the same time, there are a good many 
examples of what is called sahetuka-viraga, or 
aversion arising from frustrated desires, domestic 
drudgery, unhappy home-life, bereavement, poverty 
and other misfortunes. A very good example is 
furnished by the case of Isidasi,*^ who though married 
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tlirice, is each time deserted by her husband, and at 
last leaves the world through sheer disgust and 
disappointment. Other examples are Mutta/ married 
to a cruel hunch-back; Nanda^ whose suitor dies just 
before marriage ; Sumahgala’s mother,*" married to a 
brutal husband and harnessed to kitchen drudgery ; 
Sama,'^ grief-stricken at the death of her friend; 
Ubbiri,"’ mad at the death of her only daughter ; 
Patacara,® who loses two sons, husband, parents and 
j ""brothers; Chanda,’' widow, childless, poor and friend- 
j less; Vaisitthi® who loses her son ; Kisa Gotamr who 

I loses her husband and son ; Bhadda Kundalakesa,^*^ a 

I rather unusual case, who has to kill her husband in 

! self-defence; TJppalavanna,^^ also an unusual case, 

re-married unknowingly to the husband of her own 
daughter and so on. There is nothing to show that 
if such women had normally happy domestic lives, 
they would have renounced the world in quest of the 
peace of Nirvana. 

CONCLUSION 

It is clear from the above that immense, indeed, 
is the value of the contribution of women of ancient 
India — of the female Vedic seers, Buddhist Theris, 
Prakrit poetesses and Sanskrit poetesses — to the field 


1. 

(11), 

IL: 

2. 

(19), 19-20. 

3. 

(^1), 

23-24. 

4. 

(28), S 

37-38. 

5., 

(3S), 

51ff. - ■ 

6. 

(47), 

112fi. 

7. 

(49), 

r22ff. ■ - 

8. 

(51), 

133ff. 

9. 

(63), 

213ff. . ■ 

10. 

(46), 

107fi 

11. 

(64), 

224fi. 

; . ■ 4 . 
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of poetry. But they were "v^otaries of not only Muse^ 
but contributed their quotas, though generally not 
known, to other spheres no less, — such as drama, 
history, smrti, tantra, philosophy and even medicine^ 
astronomy and mathematics^. And, in every sphere 
they have given evidence of their clearness of insight, 
depth of critical accumen, richness of thought and 
power of expression. In no other country has the 
ancient literature been enriched so much by women 
as in India. In no other country have so all-round 
a culture, so great a height of intellectual attain- 
ments been gained by ancient women as in India. 
This, indeed, is an heritage which every Indian 
woman may justly be proud of; this, indeed, is a 
tradition which every Indian woman should try to 
emulate and preserve. 

Nowadays, a great deal of controversy is being 
carried on, both in India and outside, as to the 
status of Indian women in those days of hoary anti- 
quity. What better evidence can there be to the 
eminence of their position, both in home and in so- 
ciety, than the fact that women of those days were not 
only highly educated, but were themselves, over and 
above, creative geniuses and artists of no mean order? 
If women of ancient India could produce so many 
works of such outstanding merit, they could not by 

1. See other vols. of this series ; cp. also Gargi Vacaknavi 
(Brh Up., III. 8) ; Maitreyi, Gargi (op. cifc., II. 4. 1 — 14 and 
IV. 5. 1—15) and Vadava Prathitheyi (AsvGS., III. 4,4.). 
Lalla (Xashmirian philosopher and saint), Patahcala Kapya^s 
wife (BrhUp., III. 7. 1.) etc; etc. 
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any means be kept do to as mere chattels in the seclu- 
sion of the zenaiia. But they were daughters that 
were equally cared for and educated like the sons, 
sisters that claimed intellectual partnerships with 
their brothers, wives that were real helpmates and 
companions of their husbands, mothers that were 
foremost teachers and guides of their children, public- 
spirited women and educationists that shaped the 
morale of the society in no mean degree. This fact 
must be borne in mind when we sigh for our past glory 
and freedom, for, to utter a truism, the uplift of a 
nation invariably depends on the uplift of women,*— 
in the national resurrection, women, and women 
alone, are destined to take the leading part. 


I 
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TEXT 




Sanskrit Poetesses 

ANONYMOUS 

( 1 ) 

^55t5!T 

^J^-«Tt3i5i ^¥r> 1 

st?r inot^T ^omfq ^ 

I [ ] 

2. BHAVADEVr 


I 

( 2 ) 

^ofrJTpft 3 rt =5r ^ 

5*1^ STTiTT ^ ^HRRqfefl 1 

fer: ^m-JTra 

?T% T5 toft: spfeto 1 1 ^ 11 5 

W^T^sqi: , [Rn^^] 

M. defective ; of the word ^BWT should be short. 
1%^ ? 3 SHV,, f. 40( a). 

Also called l^liavakadeYi and Bkavakadevi, 
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( 3 ) 

jmTTJTirfiRrT crgft«f 
?T^s3 iT 5^T!T§3Fiftr i 

^PWf^ ^555f T%JT«JT 
j|?Tr:^ srnJTPiT 

¥n^5E%5?n: I 

TO% ?iirMr-5r5R^l 

( 4 ) 

^ t%:ji m ^cTfsn; 

qq%^qiT55 ^:cn^ qv^^sqnvq; i 

w 3ftf^?r cqfg?!^ 

?q^^-qTtin: %m fT% 513 cW 

5fnq^5?nj I [TI?^Tqn?5TTj 

1 KVS. V. 359, P. 110 j SSS. MS. v. 70, f. 50 

2 SUK. P. 100;SUK. MS. V. 2. 231; PVL. P.118; PVL. 

MS. V. 377, V. r:— (1.1), ¥r^'-HRlJT:...?mqT5^: 

(1-4). 


CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNI 


3 


CANDALAVIDYA 


1 


( 5 ) 

JTsrcftw srnr- 

T-W^% 1)1 




■W 





4. CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNF 

^ swr \ 

( 6 ) 

3^-5031-^ gra-fe!%-^5c 

ii^ii 


1 SUK. p. S5; SUE, MS. V. 1. 390. 

As mentioned in MS. 110 . B. 39 ; also called Candrikaiit a 
Binksuni in Ms. B. 68. The anthoress in the latter case has been 
recorded in the AISPBMS., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
as Candrika Bhiksuni and as different from Candrakanta Bhi- 
ksuni, both of which are wrong. 

3 M. defective. 4 Aletre 1 
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( 7 ) 

^iTcritirsr-^-^q-vrc 

stferm-gf^TTiTcr-iilTs-’q?: 

q;?rqjTS3T-1%jjfq5i-wm-qrJ:i3; ii^^u 

( 8 ) 

«\ 


srrnjr-FrTq-^gssq^-'ijpr-gjgj^^ i 

%l-?qn^-f%JTn^ 55 - 50 ^- 3 IJ^. 1 \%\ I 

( 9 ) 

3i?3r^ nrar-qf 3T-?rTW-i3JT 

SR- 5 W 135 -T|fwgcr- 3 V^-qi!CI^ | 
SFirst^-STlfw-?!® 
moi-jqr^^gcr-d’^-lir-’SRqi; n i 

( 10 ) 

■&iqi-§:R-J#^f^-qFC-Jrai 3 ; I 


1 From VM, to go, the word hana is derived. As every 
root meaning "<to go’^ may also mean “to know, to imclerstand” 
“to get’’ (acc. to the dictum iTcW 5rT*^c^?TRI ), 

hana here means jnana : knowledge. 


CANBRAKxlLNTA BHIKSUNI 5 

\\S(\\ 

( 11 ) 

’ ^-qRfen-q5crtm-^^??: ii|n 

( 12 ) 

T%%-l^-fl[IR:-f^%^-'7?:' 

cT«r3T§:’^-5Tsr-f^si-w;Tfl^ \ 
fn%-^S^-’t:%cr-’7T^-3»T® 

iRT-w-f^^sF^tcr-fH-irran^ iivsn 

( 13 ) 

qftgT3T-ii^5r-5!s^-^f^ 

1 Metre defective, 

2 Metre defective ; one syllable missing. 

3 Gp. Tibetan translations of this stotra by Bhiksii Candra- 

srij Btan-gyiir, vol. 3, Cordier Catalogue, Nos. 43 and 46. These 
presuppose two slightly different recensions of the stotra. 
Tibetan Character, The former (No. 43) has while 

the latter (No. 46) reads i 

4 Metre defective ; one syllable missing and should be 

short. 
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^5Wi;RR-'Rjfe-gT5-gg'q^ ! l<ill 2 

^"^^wrsr^stf^lsgsc-flfR:^;??? ^?SE^FaT-f5i^oft- 

5. CINNAMMA 

I 

( 14 ) 

^5>7P=% 5n'Wcr-f5r^^573-j^^T.qi^.^j55.^-^ 

1 Metre defective ; one syllable missing. 

m/ Bengal, “Hodgson Collection 

MSs. B 39 and B. 63. The folios are not paginated. Nepalese 
Character. The reading of B. 68 is very corrupt. See also note 

0, p. 5. 

1. *- fxT referring to the Bodhi-sattvas, see 

ah\ yut.,22, 15; for Avalokites'vara as a great Bodhi-sattva 
see Siks., p. 216 ; Bodhic., p. 314. 

3 Bah, king of demons, occupied the city of gods and 
banished them all from it. For conquering him, Visnu assumed 

the form of a dwarf and covered the heaven, the earth and the 
nether region by three strides (Trivikrama). Vamana was the 
htth incarnation of Visnu ; see BhP., 8. 14-24 ; VamP. , 48-53 

4 For details, see AgniP., chap. 30; HarV., chips. 30-39; 
BhP.. 7, 1-10; VisnuP., I, 17-21. 

Almost evory^ Purana contains some account of Nrsimha. 

I ills was the 4th incarnation of Visnu 

5 BhP. 3 12.20;KalP., 19-22." This was the 3rd incarna- 

tion -who killed Hiranyaksa. 
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*T^SFtl J7fl-^:® II 



6. GANDHADIPIKA 
^ 1 
( 15 ) 

5T%-5i^-Frn:-TT^-iim%3rg-5fl[TSTt I 



iTfg?[\T^F!IT: I [*ft%;] 


1 Visiiu assumed the form of a fish (1st incarnation) for 
recovering the Vedas stolen by Hayagriva. MaliBh., Vana- 
parvan, chap. 187; MatP., chap. 1; BhP., 8. 24.9, MeruT., 
prakasa 26. 

2 At the time of the churning of the ocean, Visnu supported 
the Alandara hill as a tortoise. KurP., I. For Kurma as an 
incarnation of Prajapati, see SatBra, 7. 5 . 1. 5, 

3 SP. MS. In the printed ed., the verse is attributed to 
Chitrama, 

Quoted in the SKB, Chap. Ill, v- 104. 

V. r. (1. 1).,.^"TOT (i- 2);... 

(1. 3); ...Jig: II 

4 SP. -ST. S259, p. 468. 
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GAURI 


( 16 ) 

. . A^q-q1[5r.i:=^.s|g^??T5T%*ns- 

rrT'%%?rt mfew ^ftsa; s^ni i Ri i ® 

I [gH 5 rT-ra 5 ! 3 ini] 


rrsTTf^.snft?r i 

( 17 ) 

^:wf: 5^131% xTR?!^ ^ 

1 [!nTS^ 55 -l% 5 tfecIn] 


1 Tliis iJortion is worm-eaten 
3 PV., f. 2, V. 16. 

6 M. defective. f^s^p^TTfjf 
6 M. defective, gy i ai& ar 2 


2 Ditto. 

4 aFF^TW ? 


GAURI 
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( 18 ) 

^5rRT«rif JTi^f^ 

5^Tf55t?I(qrf-JT?!:555t5r% JIf: 1 

oo 

iW-’Tra;ra[-5055lr?Tf?T 

*tW : I [5?Tl^-fefi^feg[I^ ] 

I 

( 19 ) 

^STSTlf^ ^ifl’I^lr ¥ra?i; 5R^ I 

JT?nq-^-’Ef ^ 2 -i rtfs4i j \m\^ 

1 [srg’ra^] 

( 20 ) 

^-=^-q%aT-fq:3rTf^- 

*Tf|%5KT Tr?:55-g'^-f%^T^T | 

wm ii«(i ^ 

»Tl?rf; 1 [^trit] 

1 PV., f. 10 (a), V. 94. 

3 PV., f. 14 (b), V. 144 


2 ^fwFcr oi’ ? 

4 PV., f. 14 (b), V. 145. 


POETESSES ^ ^ : 

5[OI I 

( 21 ) 

»ft' ^I’Ti^jf ST trfir-^^iTjf i^v 5?iT-^jn^^‘ 

^ if gpir-JTJisf ^?g3R% ^ ?;5 t I 

STSIT''4-T%%-tTR5-j^-,rf^T^'^^ 

Jil^rf; I [5n^s-fef]f%cT?5;] 

m-^ I 

{ 22 ) 

^s[RJn ’arsjRT-g'R-sinisfts 
5^^-wm: ?EJiT-¥rrar-gTf:8 

( 23 ) 

®*^r^?ncw JTRCRi ?i^rg[ i 


1 PT..f. 15(a), V. 154. 

2 Meaning and metre defective. j 

8 ? 4 PV., f. 16 (b), V. 165. 
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jtWt: I [=3'5FStrra:] 

I 

( 24 ) 

5T>CRi;^^FTr¥l^-^=5rfr-STt: I 

>^qf; 1 ['3trjITfH:] 

HI 

<\ 

( 25 ) 

^grarsKk-’W^^-TTk-^lIMI^ *T^5TT^: I 

sTTO^Ts^ in?:^ uion^ 

I [»ft%:] 

1 PV., f. 17 (a), V. 175. 2 Metre defective* ^3r%^ ? 

3 PV., f. 46 (b) ; SSS., f. 5, v. 12. 
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^ I 

( 26 ) 

^JT-^r-%f ShTt^ sT5i^ in'Trd'^JTq; ti Uii^ 

»rNfi; I 

I 

( 27 ) 

gRw% f^rasrts^r gsrf'iT: [ 
m-ffmi insrarxrf^ ^-fg^jFTSR: i kri i ^ 

\ 

( 2 &:) 

’Ti’?!: I [3?3^] 


1 PV., f. 27 (a), V. 230. 

3 ai. defective, g 

4 PV., f. 20 (a), V. 217. 


2 PV., f. 21 (a), V. 231. 


GAURl 


13 


( 29 ) 

T%|Ji 5?:: 1^ 

>iW: I [srg^] 




(^ 30 ) 

iI?3T^c5lr ^tTT-f%wrf^-5Sft; I 
52^-^J«qr-|JI-5FTk^T^ 

qf%T% ii€5n 

I [^SCRixra:] 


sr^TM-cTT^ I 


( 31 ) 

q'ftjRs-snst 

i;in-3;?it qK5C¥?5 |j?-^ 

feT%cT-’3^-^-IT33RTS?tl 

51^: S[R: ^jfk: 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 


I 

( 33 ) 

!TS^-5r^ ^H5r: ^-f ^T; 

3^'7-'f^-crf¥e-Rn%-^^T: i® 
cr^ 5<-^13r-J?!fVsfiR5T5r- 

»rWf: I 

3. INDULEKHA 

I 

( 34 ) 

gnfK-f^?^ ar%3jnTO^ 

%^?!:qT5r^-?itiTrcTt ^snigTf^Gr: i 

1 PV., f. 53 (a). n 

3 PV.,f. 57(b). 


KERALI 


15 


I [5rT\^^-f^^flciq;] 

9. JAGHANACAPALA 

I 

( 35 ) 

q??^ q?; ^ St^q-isrqcJTqT; l|2 

sraq^q^iqi: i [3raq-=5rq3T] 

10. KERALI 

\ 

( 36 ) 

q^: ^-^qqfe mcf qin^qVsfq q ^qqi: 1 
qnfr-q^ ^qjqtqt ^ siqra ^Iru® 

Isi^qi; 1 [sqqf] 

1 SSV., V. 1902, P. 323. 

2 KVS. V. 518, P.163; PR. v. 36, P.52, v. r. 

qq-fqM f:R^KTS (i- i), q^f^-Tn# q^R- 

1?# qqq-qq^nqi: (I- 2); SHV. MS. f. 24 (a), t 65; PV. MS. 
f. 27(a), V. 309. V. r. :— ffq# qq-f%fil^ f-RMRTg 

(1. ]), qcfR^-qq^ <T?qT-l^ qqq-qq^iqr: d- 2). 

3 PV., f. 66. 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 


11. KUTALA 

f 1 

{ 37 ) 

gsRiFcT fr ^^iT3?r ii^ 

I [sirt] 

12. LAKSMI 

I 

( 38 ) 

^ w 5f ^ g’ fti !i ?;!Trr 

%^l|ts5l^^T 11^ 

555^:1 [^SWfa:] 

1 SHV.,f.25,y.79. 

2 SP. V, 8 17, P. 127 ; OS. aiS. V. r. .- - 

^-f^%...(i. 1), igT...!ff ^ ^ ^ ^ 


(J- 2). 


MADxlLASxl 


17 


13. LAKSMI, THaKURANI ' ' ; 

1 

( 39 ) 

'gqs qrowra: 

qf^ »^5C-5jqT!3:qKJt^: 1 
!T 1% !■ ^-¥rFq-«T^ 

ii^ 

s^-?n^5aa?n: 1 [atarq^q;] 


14. MAD alas A 
( 40 ) 

?rRt irrassriara 1 
H ^ ^oiT^ Rqiq;feF?ifqiH?% i\\\[^ 

[3T3^] 


( 41 ) 

?gnP3[-^?s[-f%J5^: 3Rrf^ TI^ 1 

sni^ f^TO q^JFTrft f| 

TI^55«5rFn: I [:^TJraT] 


1 SS., MS., f. 46. 

2 SP., V. 671, P. 106 ; SHV., MS. f . 61 (a), v. 46. 

3 M. defective. 4 SSS., MS. f. 21, v. IQO. 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 

15. MADHURAVARNI 

( 42 ) 
jnsfilr 

f e^’sfjirSr ’Cc^rr jist: i 

fc«r 3fT^ ^ f^^sr 

!=?jsf jnRa f%wT%T ira ^Rra ?n? n ® 

16. MADIREKSANA 

( 43 ) 

^lrf^5RTwig<Mnt3 JTcrm^Rfn: 1 ^ 

UfTl; SR?I«T^ct SR^^SRim 1|5 

iri^^oipn: I [’^(TrT)5r-¥rT^'tj 

1 M. defective ; one syllable missing, 2 

2 SHV., MS. f.20, V.77. 

3 ^5S^'^'4^2 ? For the suffix ==1^, see Panini, 5. 3. 63, 
'‘W^ ■, SidKau 1999, NSP. ed., p. 212. 

4 Metre defective. ? 

5 SSS., f. 20, V. 23, 



MARULl 
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t 

i"' ' 

j 

’ 17. MaRULA 

5IT1t I 

: ( 44 ) 

?[Tt'Gqj?Toi: 11 ^ 

I [ ] 

T%^F 51^: I 

( 45 ) 

^5n isTtra sT®i%fomf ^ w 

^^nif ?i;^-3R-5i| qr^r^^T i 
5KT%5r^ JTOg^ 

^drqj^q qrai W7 f%q^ w%T iRi|2 
m^cST^T; 1 [ ra«iK«ft ] 

1 SMV., p. 140 ; SHV., MS., f. 32 b., v. 60. ; SRB., p. 299, 

, v.r : — (1. 2). 

2 SSV., V. 1326, p. 2215 SP-, v. 3531, p. 520, v.r. 

, 3tiT^ (1. 3); SRB., (1. 2-1. 3). 


\ 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 


i8. MORIKA 


( 46 ) 

5r iiwqflF i 

2i?^-%€T^gFf m sgf^ SJT^T II ^11^ 

JTtfcRFJi: I [ airaf ] 


( 47 ) 

fsr?TOT?cgffimiTfraT|% 

firarrm ^ i 

JT %. ra«Tn% sn^ 

ST ^ fen# ft^srq fq^fgfrr irii ^ 
TTfftqrrai; i 


SMV, 



MOmKX 


21 



( 48 ) 

511551 anw^HT*^ W5I51I i 

1 % ^qi: f?5r-lfH5:-W:5T^^?:f5?n^- 

^q^-5K3^^-3II55^f^rr i I ^It 1 

JTtftqnqT: I 

5jfR-q^% \ 

( 49 ) 

qmlrtq^-qqgi^l q^ c|«ng qirn^^CRi 

5ra qra-eqr-^Tq^qi^cq qjq qiq^ | 
qw qqrfq fW5:-q55^-qi5q fqqiqi 5 ^ 
s^isfq qq^iqq^ ^-55q-mfH-55^5I qiglOTJ?. 1 I 1 ? 11 ® 
JTtKqqqT: t [ ^fr^-fq^Kfe^] 

1 SP., V. 3496, p. 513; SSV., v. 1053, p. 175, v, r: — 

faq>^qq5ci5§5t qqr (K i), ar^ 1%w...(i. 2), ^ 
qpqg- ^-qTi:-’fteq-q|qfr-aqtiK(i- ^); smv., p. ise, v.r.:— 
^-fwr-'Tteq-qf (i. 3). 

2 SSV., V. 1050, p. 175 



SANSKEIT POETESSES 


NAGAMMa 


STUTWn^fT: I [ ®tT?Tr ] 


20. PADMAVATT 


I 

( 51 ) 

^TOlt | 

I [ ] 

1 Also called Nagamia. 

2 gP., V, 86, p. 12 ; SRB., v. 2, p. 28 [^TTW^ir: > 

This verse is found under the name of Vidya in SUK, j; 

3 Y. r. in PV. 

4 Grammatically wrong; compound impossible here. 

5 would give a better meaning. 

6 PT., 2. 6 (Aufrecht corrects it as 9 a). PV., f 


PADMAVATI 
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( 52 ) 

JT^!T^^^R-f^«n3T^ I 
srrgjTsccr; 

PiTorai^Tfq irii2 

tRJRc^TT: [ 3WTf%; ] 

[71° VI VI St;] I “:fR7rf 

7W-W^^^”?Tf¥rWT7T^ I 7^?# =7re-=7T77% jfra-=7fef !%!- 
7^’ =7rat77 I ^CTnC-WTTTr 57^ TtTf-T^r^-'TTfe^ if:, SOTT^ 
TTTTTWcTra:: 1 77T =7 ¥1777% ^’^nrfrTn^ 7¥-7^T7m%S^^ I 

"‘7 7^ ^77-77T7 7t7-^^-7T777[ 1 II7¥7-71f-7RT# 

5fW7 7P=t'(.W7fif”f% [ see p. 694, Bhagavata-purana, Satya- 
nam press, Benares, 1983 (1926)] l ^ 35Wr-1%lTlT“ 

?7T7S:^3=^W WF7 [sic] i7T77f^7 

I ¥1T77T^75I^ I [f. 22 (b) end]. 

1 ( ^T77) ) means despicable (SabS., p. 10;cp. 
Ast, 2. 1. 64; BidK., 733, p. 176) ; so 77T77i means one who 
is despicable in respect of riches i.e. a miser. 

The word ought to have been used ; because 

between and there is only a difference of 

as suggested by 1. 3. But for the sake of metre a different 
word has been used. 

2 PV.,f. 64(b), V.4. 
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SANSKEIT POETESSES 



^ I 


( 53 ) 

fa'TW crat: ^JTT^ ll'^H^ 

"i^iyic^rT: 1 f 

' ' “ “O O ■% “* 

^1 

( 54 ) 

% ’75t3_tI?I-J7^-^rg[^3T g yj^q.4 , 

^ *Ilf% ^^C-W^-JUT^I-^g-Rq; lltiii 7 

I [ 5TH?cr-%^i^ ] 

1 For =^;tt meaning earth, see DNM., v. 5, p. 2. 

2 PV ., f .'65 (b), V. 0. 

3 ? 4 ? 

5 Metre defective, iri^ 1 ' 

® 1%TT?4" ? The line as it stands conveys no sense. 

Perhaps the meaning is as follows: -.Just as tha moon is con- 
hy black Rahu, so the face is conquered i.e. surround- 
ed by black tresses resembling rows of poisonous black bees. 

5 'T% 3 r 


V. 251. 


( fW¥r?3j: ) I 
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I 

. A ' 

( 55 ) 

, NO sa 

qKTf^-SJTF?I^g^l| £,||i 
’T^TWr^ri: I [ XTlfeifT ] 

TOT I 

( 56 ) 

JTf^ JTR-g^^?l' h|||3 

’7fnWc?TT: [ 3T5r^<T 1 

I 

( 57 ) 

^56i-Tci55^ sTfr?!^ lotvit I 

,sS» * . , ■ 

qR^sftfcf tXa:%!|-^XOT^ li'sll® 

'TflT^: I [ ^T%: ] 

1 PV., f. 23 (a), V. 57. ; ep. AL., v. 63. 

2 v.r. ¥I^#iflW<5'-%?r:, PT. (Poona), 

3 f^<CF5J% ? PV., f. 20 (b), V. 220; PT. (Poona), f. 4 (b), 

V. 62. 

4 M. defective, ? 5 PV., f. 21 (h), v. 237. 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 


( 58 ) 



•T Wra 

firwrfe® fgjs 1 

sigim ^¥11^ 

qgi^cgi: I [ ^3n%: ] 


1 M. of this line : Vamsa-sthavila. 

2 i%¥rT% « 3 #3-: ? 

4 ? 5 3ig;gf^5[T % 

6 PV., f. 19 (b)— 20 (a), V. 222. 

M. upajati due to tbe combination of vamsa-stba%-ila, 
upendra-vajra and indra-vajra ; see ChandM., II, 43, p. 39. 

7 ? 8 PV., f. 19(b), 210. 



PADMxIVATI 2 

fe'f I 

{ 60 ) 

irga^r-gST-^n;* I 

??J srVT%JT3Tt5[^-t7^-?:^ ^ ^ ^OTF^I ||^0!i2 

’7?IR?qi: I [ Sfitl?F ] 

^ I 

( 61 ) 

"O * 

^JT^Wroff® grsft ii^i^n ^ 

1 f 1 

^ NO ■.O ■"• -i 

I 

( 62 ) 

37T !TOC?f-5 

^TT^c?! ’a^KRTftnt cT^sn': | 
itg; g ¥isr?cf^lr 
fT^^lfpcr 

^^nsTciTT: 1 [ ] 

1 fftWH;? 2 PV.,f. 60(a), y. 4. 

3 See^translation. 4 PV., f. 12 (b), y. 121. 

^ 6 PV., f. 69 (a), y. 2. 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 


I 

( 63 ) 

3T%F5^T^7ira Cm: 

q?immt: I [ sii’^5 ] 

I 

( G4 ) 

ii*?rar-%si ^w-TTsr-ssrlr 

Ckrirm-wsiTO^-fCTWJ?:^ i 
5ft?n[m3iT#g-SCf 

»??iTcimT: I [ 3»T3rn%: ] 

I 

( 05 ) 

?i®-qT3r' ^ri i 


1 2 
3 Jfra-q;? 


2 PV., f. 75 (a), V. 2. 
4 PV., f. 43 (a), V. 43. 


padmavati 
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2^^ fezai qT%i ?fpjT|f^ ii^tiii|2 
q?iR?qi: I [^3rw-ii??TcrJ3; ] 

Jft’sqf I 

( 66 ) 

^?7W PI 3IRt &q-T qflnff g" ! 

T»i3f 

3g^555?ih%^f5iVfig 3R3r§^3 ii^ii^ 

'ramPiT; I [ g3r^.ir?iicrjj;] 

I 

( 67 ) 

^-gr^or:s 

?5f5rh?I?5l: ^oiig^ | 

’Tfeft ^ar ^i:a> ^T sijft ii^^„6 

I [ ?PrR55-T^%?nqi^] 

^ 2 PV., f. 48 (a), y. 101 . 

3 ?T35i^2 4 PV., f. 62 (b)-5S (a), y. 4. 

5 V. r. in SSS. 

6 PV., f. 53 (a), y. 7; SSS., f. 25 (a), y. 14. 



BO SANSKEIT POETESSES 

I 

( 68 ) 

■'O 

^ ftmt 1 

^ fg^f^ITcr 5{f5l^ cfrJ:^ 5ETTO ^- 

wm HKII 

q^Jl^c^n: I [ yjs^RRSclT ] 

! 

( 09 ) 

i% ^ STgfgH; 

5Frc>^?t-TW^tT%?^-3an^-^ I 
3?n55it^tc«i?rra:^ ^sr^oi-ira^-qn^r-qr^: ^j??3Tg:- 

tI5ri^5?T: 1 [ ] 

21. PHALGUHASTINI 

=^7^.crcT?r 1 

( ^0 ) 

fiifjq5r-3R3-g#-5^ ftgr-g^-fecf 

2jf-f^^if ^!^T-!n=6[-wcn^-sf’i-^^3q‘ I 

1 V.r. ill SSS. 

2 PV., f. 54 (b), T. 4; SSS., f. 22 (a), v. 117. 

3 f # ? 4 s^-JTTft ? o 3fr>^ ? 

6 PV., f. 69 (a), V. 4. 
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kajakanxa 

nTcrqf^ fr; n^iji 

I [ j 

A 

^1 

( 71 ) 

^siTcf 

22. RaJAKANYa 

5}^!=^^ I 


( 


) 


STW^r’ 5l%5fJT?-T%T- 

V 1993 ^f Lr ”“' A”®' '• “*• “v”®- SSV., 

>p- . V. r.. f^lRpr— -gni JRl9r¥-5911^ {1. 1), jrt- 

a. 9), 3„ bZ 

s« 3S V ^ '■" woWLKAS., p.lv, 

su. 38j \ anz-vilasa ed. ^ 

2 SSV., V 31^6, p. 516; SMV., p. 451. 


3-2 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 


5^51^ <?T5rfe T% JRTfSr: ll^jl^ 

?T^5C^-’R 

I [ J 

( 73 ) 

3RT »T5f fI^?II 

w 5r gi g^srig-FTf^ I 

g:ccn%fe^fi[ 

gll ^%!T^ ST t!7 IR||2 

5r^H5c^-rawiT iCTir- 

5Rf?ti?n: I [ ^3n^: ] 

1 SP.‘, V. 667, p- 91 ; SRB., v. 6, p. 214. 

2 SP., V. 668, p. 91; SSV., 7. 1964. p. 385; SRB., 7. 5 , 

p. 214, v.r. :-^ (1- 4). 

Quoted in the following works on rhetoric ; — SD., p, 562 ; 
AS., p. 90, 7.r. f^-§:r (1.4)., SKB., p. 254., 7.r.— 

fRIT ftrfsfgr {]. 4); ASR., p. 50. v.r. :— q' ^ $1^^ 

(1. 4). ; RG„ p. 386, 7.r. fwf^TgT (1. 4). 


SARASVATI 

23. RASAVATI PRIYAMVADA 

3Th%? iqsr-g?^* ¥1^-^' jj,nj?^ Ill 

24. SARASVATI 

I 

( 75 ) 

cq^q qiWT55JTRIT!TT 1 

^ srlqj-^qicrRJ: ii ^ 1 1 2 

^'C^c^JT; I [ ] 

I 

( 76 ) 

1 ss., AIS^, f. 20 (a). 

2 Quoted ia KP., p. 622, Baaahatti’s ed., EG., P. 393- 

etc ' Kavya-raala ed., ^ TrtTraq;, 
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SANSKEIT POEIESSES 


flRyt^cTTR <T^ %?T% |;^TR IRIl^ 

«!C^cqT; I [ ] 

25. SARASVATIKUTUMBADUHITA 

I 

( 77 ) 

^'C?TP7 fW^cRff 3PRR?S[-|^I' I 

?n5?T fltST-^ISr ¥mTS5n: 111 

26. 5 ILA BHATTARIKA 

I 

( 78 ) 

fel-rawirV cR ^ 

■ ■ ,„ , . ■ ■ •>©■ 'S-J 

%^-ntir;ns^^^«f 5?l^cr-init iqji: I 

1 SUE., MS. f. 1071(a), V. 4,158; SUE. p. 248 USTUTS- 

”<P¥U3;, SP. V. 1012, p. 162; vr. qf^fs^UT 

( 1 . 1 ). 

2 SP., V. 511, p. 76; ^ 

qT?-5^' UUFTT I 
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siLa bhattaeika 

im^.3nT. 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 

Jdtei-vr^TfefjraTu [tftoft] 


( 79 ) 

%,3j j 

?T?r 37 c^ «T?rr t%?t % ^3515^1:51^ iru ^ 


I 

( so ) 

^ qgr T%lt , 

1 SP. V. 3572 , P., 628 , SSV. v. 1633 , P. 277 ; v r 
(l. 2 ); SRB. v. 64 , p. 323 , v.r. 

a. 4 ); SSS. MS. f. 49 (a), V. ^ 

sr^: ( 1 . 2 ). ^ 

2 _ SP.,v. 3447 , p. 504 ; SSV. 1197 , p. 202, v r — 
ftrwrf?r^?f...(]. l); SRV., v. l, p. 287 ;SMV. p. 146 . ■ ■ 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 


JTsgf ^ar-^ J T HW PT fflijaf ^ lll^ll^ 

%gT-¥ifTft^raT; i [sofJ^-ra^^SRI. ] 

l^qim.5R?T I 

( 81 ) 

sar^f: ^ ?aTl:cniRTT g3T%?ri ster^: 

^^crr i 

3prqTcr%fl 5rrmcr ^mr fejTcgf^w- 

f 1% iiyii2 

?[fteT-«isifenaT; 1 [5n^Vfa^i%?n?;] 

^TOcTT I 

{ 82 ) 

a; ^ ^ ma asr-^qi- 

iilsnf: i 

1 SMV., p. 145; SSV., v. 1188, p. 200, v.r. :— 1%fw... 

(1. 2), (1. 3), %JT-5gRTFrJIR 

(1. 4) ; SP., V. 3439, p. 502, v. r. : -1^ • •(1. 2), ?T^ 

...(1. 4); SRB., V. 9, p. 301, T. r. :— i%fq% (1.2) rps^ :^- 

^fi+ll’WR ^5%...(I.4);SSS., MS.,f.40 (a), v, 64, reading 
like SRB. 

2 SP., V. 3607, p. 516; SSV., v. 1440, p. 242, v. r. : — 
...RfTcIPr|:...(l. l),...5nTr^’T%cf...(l. 8) ; SMA"., p. 166, r. 
r.:-...?qftcnR?iTci:...(l. 1), ...f^srJTTcrTTir^?Rr.,.(I. 2), r^TR- 

4); SRB., V. 10, p. 306; SSS., MS., f. 45 (b). 
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SIL1BHATTAEIK.1 

^ =^1^ 5i5£nrqf 

%gr: iiMi^ 

5flf55i-flfTft^qT: I [ 5n|;Vra5ifl^^ ] 

I 

( 83 ) 

??5f3T%ctfRRJISr 'cr^Slt ■ 

NO 

ST^CT^rOf J?TrW5iIt ^RRKI: I 

^cR-Td^igfsr sftf^ ^ gr ii^ii® 

^^c?it: 5ftST-¥ifiR«RT?n;5 

1 SP., V. 3768, p. 567; SRB., v. 42, p. 369; SMV., p. 301, 

( 1 . ^ ^ ^ 

(1. 2), =^3r-gi^-5i7r'TR...a. 3) ; PVL., v. 83, p. 118 ■ 
KVS., V. 508. p. 169; SHV., MS.; SUE., MS., v. 2. 68. v r ■’ 

-^crrs^-JTjfr f^m: (i. i), ^ a. S), 

dwte %gET--^-5pi... (1.4) ; SUE., 2. 12. 3, p. 76, reading 
like SUE., MS., only 1. 2 different : % 

^ %'=-aTf%T: and 1. 3 cmft , 

Tkis IS quoted in the following rhetorical works ; — 

KP., p. 4, Nyayaratna’s ed., v.r : ?r«nfr ilW-s^rnTTU... 
(I-3);S.D.p.l5,v. r.:-like EP.; ASR. pp. 127, 128, 200, 
Kavyanialaed.;AE., p. 336; AS. pp 167, 244 ., v.r. 

3); RS., p. 153; KD., pp. 13-14. 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 


28. SUBHADRA 

( 85 ) 

^ grcit 3 

inf!Trf^ fflf 1 
OTcf gjTiV®^ f% 


i [ ] 

98 (a), V. 21. 

Quoted in KP.j p. 34, Banhatti’s ed., v.r. : — ^ iff 

1 KS. of Vagbhatta, p.20; BhojaP, MS., Oxf., 150(b) 
[Not found in printed eds.] ; KS. of Hemacandra, p. 14, r. 

*rT iftgPl :?nfe Uf: (1. 1), f% (1. 2), 

;r: 4); KM., p. 86; KAS., 3. 2. 7. p. 32. 

2 SSV., V. 3259, p. 6.37. 


tenidatta 
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29. TRIBHUVANASARASVATI 

I 


( 86 ) 

^^Tif ?T^^^7cra^|ttr llIsTTenq 1 
*n i|Tc|^^iqT5?i'^!T-W5n'T^^-f%55^: 

fTT 5qpT^1: l:?ten'-¥n5r!T??; ntiR 



I 


( 87 ) 

’Tig 

sfTfTeST I 

3T^ra-?e-’53g-jitw-%=r: 

fm qi^-STcri’T?nfq IRII® 

I [ JSCRIT^: ] 


30. VENIDATTA 

I 

( 88 ) 

^oft-qRT flr?rrar-vrR5 ^rwcr: q^qf^-qrrrfw^- 

2{?WI^ ^ tf| qjfc^ I 

.Mi 

1 SUE., III. 6. 1. p. 190. . 2 SUE., I. 65. 3, p. 47. 
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s^^^q^WcT-qiM-qfsr-crai ^ qrg fi: 
^oft^rrRJT; I [ 

31. VIDYAVATI 

^1 

( 89 ) 

?n 5Prat :nfT^q lOf ^ j 

iiftssTT^-q ^ Il^ll 

(90) 

^^?:r5q qf 3RJ I 

fnrccT^ ^sq* IRll 

( 91 ) 

( 92 ) 

qr gfe^roTJrr srir-f^-si^rf^ 1 

||«U 

( 93 ) 

qqr %^sfq q^-^' q;dra 1 

tssf lltjil 


VIDYAYATI 


( 94 ) 

55F55r' i 

^s?r JTf55-g^ ll^Il 

( 95 ) 

JTJT?E5H5?f ^5?f \\^\i 

( 96 ) 

?jFn: sreri^-fiTaoi i 

^5?f ftw^-13^ mi 

( 97 ) 

?n ^4qTOr1r 1 

STO^cT^*' JIW^-^^ li^li 

( 98 ) 

^ vsnrTT q?:J7T T%5n 1 

frtreci^pf ^5?f ii^oii 

( 99 ) 

?WT tsq? ra'?:%T; Rl^sfq ^ | 

tsq ww55-^^ nun 
( 100 ) 

fwsciFf igjftJTT^ nun 


1 ? 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 


irw«?7 ^ jst: j?!: i 

^iltq'Tac^n: irnl^sf gsRfq^T It 

JPit & t|i 

32. VIJJA^ 

^ I 

( 101 ) 

iJJITSJl: ^ RJT sTr^%rr 

«Tcif?: fl I 

%JTT^‘ l^RSflSinsS^q 53^^?ITSS?R 

^ sfFq ^ fFq%rfrf5n ^ts^sit trifer: u^n* 

I [ ] 

1 MS., no. 23 M 51, Adyar Library. Script Grantlia. 2 
fols j vide Gat. of Sans. MSS. in the Ad^^'ar Library, part II, 
p. 114. 

2 Also called \ljj5ka, Vijjika, Vijja, Vija, Bijjaka, 
Vidya, Vidyaka, etc. 

3 STJK., MS.. V. 3. 71 j SUK., 3. 15. 1, p. 196, v. r., cfT%? 
0.2);tTft5i:?r (1.3);grqT^ a.3);wr^^ (1.4). 

t%?JT becomes 'f%35n’ in Prakrta, vide Var.’s 3. 37 
?ITJrf P. 70. 


yijjA 
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I 

(102 ) 

?I5T:-g*T' ' 

'3JTt^??r^55t-q3:55-q2-?:r% ^flvcra 1 

<?v 

T%qT qiqjT2^#3:% =5r 

^5CIcr>qi JTt^: ^qr^ ¥rq-q?sr-5qffl^?l?i^ URU^ 

iqinqi: 1 [ ] 

( 103 ) 

?ft^?iq55-^-^qTqi fqsrqrr qw^n^r^ i 

l^q ^fe'qr qtfE ii^ii^ 

fqg^Tqr: 1 [ ST^t^qJ 

HT??Fq-^-5Rf^ I 

{ 104 ) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qi%5:fqqiqq^sq-qtq?! 

^?:?cWT5q q^S %q55q^ I 

1 SUE., MS., V. 3. 138; SUK., 3. 28. 4,p. 206, v. r. :—gsw- 
q-a:-gRf..,(i. 2)....^^fg- =Tr..,a. 3). 

2 SHV., MS., f. 34, V. 145; SP., v. 180, p. 29 [f%33r^3TT:] ; 
SMV., p. 47, T. r.;— ...f^rstjrmcn'JTsrprqra. i),...3[iwJrrs'^* 
...(1. 2) [ fq^^rr^qn ] ; SRB., v. ,54, p. 38. 



SANSEEIT POETESSES : 

c|^1 5qWcT^5?W^j IIJ^lli 

lirsrT^BFiT: 1 r 


( 105 ) 

?fi I srra%%R 

gi^tJTi^ %:^: %n ?r RR^QT; I 

«?^Tfe?qfq ?nw ^rcSrcmcT: 
sTterR^rginfesiaTg srorsifi |im|2i 

RSnsRRT: I [ ] 

1 SSV., V. 168, p. 25; SSV., SIS., p. 56 [ J 


2 SP., V. 3769, p, 567; SUE., 2. 14.1, p. 77 [ ^?MT: ] ; 
SMV., p. 301, V. r.:— ?r5qi?T^:...(l. 3) [f^^^pqr:] ; SBB., 
V. 43, p. 369. V. r. : — ...lf;Cl%g':...(l. 3). 

Quoted in thefollowing rhetorical works : — SD., v.43, p. 216 
1. 6; SEB,, p. /2, v. r. like SBB. ; ES.. p. 35,v.r. : — 

t%^:fTrrrs?lfilW:...a-2),...g5^ft^:...(I.8), g^T- 

4); EAS., p. 23 V. r. like SEB. ; ED., p. 
l/*4, V. r. : ...dS.'lf*icl!...(l. 3) ; EVS., p 166, v.r.: jft’^RSTT! 

4); AVM., p. I2,v. r. : (1. 1) like EVS, 3i^ 

firars^ f^BT:...a.2), ...^?^iT5r:...(l. 3),...^5. 

4) ; SVV., p. 5, V. r. :-5rpft % etc. like above 

KVS., {1. 3). 


VIJJa 
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{ 106 ) 

5T ^ JTtq' gm ^ETdt-^TS^srqijji; ii|||i 

I [ fWftKorlr ] 


( 107 ) 

*En?^^Tqr-cl3frar-fq5!^q?T: 
feT%^-q^ctt jftcTrarerr:® ^orsics-?:^: | ■ 

snqqqqcftqqfif^s^-^-sqq-^RR: 

sRiarq 5^ ISJTmt ^ ipcn ^^-|;qi: u^sns 
^raiqi: 1 [fRoft] 

1 SUK., 2. 13. 1, p. 76; SUE., MS., v. ,2. 61., v. r. :— 

• ..^5^=T (1. 3) ; gP., T. 3761, p,665, v. r. : — ...f^ 

a. 2) ; SRB., v. 32 , p. ses, r. r. : — 

...f§K 2). 

Quoted in KM., p. 26, v. r. :— "TiWq-lq'^^ 
f|q1%f^ (1. 2)„..=gTTf3Tg?rTn% i%f%’ (1. 3), ;!T ^...(1. 4), 
K\S. p. 36, 1. 3-4 from the bottom, v. r. : — ...I^WTteRilJJ.,. 
(1. 1), qcftc;3T5TT T!wq’-RF^: 5 g; (1. 2),..,<^qr- 

fqpf^" JT t%FRT (1. 3), ^ ;Tr.,.a. 4). 

2 fq^TWr: ? 3 SUK.. 2. 12. 1, p. 76. 



SANSKEIT POETESSES 


wm I 

( 108 ) 

Ttsit 

qr^ 3q |q?cft g’arqra qra^ct 

T%rTqT: i [ S5fi?q?:i ] 


Tsr^lfJIT I 

( 109 ) 

^ qsw f^srar ^5nii^»j?iTSfrfci^ 

w asf; ?RTJ#?r qif^ & i 
cq^T cn^:. q?r ife Jrmra^^ ww^i^rr f|[?f 
?qt f^ 5rq ra!Kq 

^ 55^05^ ll^l|3 

fq?«qT5 1 [ 5n^Vmq5l[l%g Ji; ] 


qiq^-^TR^lT I 

( 110 ) 

^sqftq qqi^f^^qcflr 
^?qf¥I*kfr f I 

1 ? 2 SEE., 2. 21. 4, p. 82. 

3 SUE., MS. r. 2. 512; SUE., 2. 103. 2, p. 135. 


I 
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^cn?rrel<^?l^ TO«2lt fe?IT^3Sj?3q;^ll^C3||i 

R^gr^raij I [ 5n^^-f^^T%?rJ3;] 

m I 

( 111 ) 

'^fer: ^l^fbi ^if 

^ q^ag:^!; I 

?:?g»TT ci^'«i;|^ 

finftgwifti *T Rfrf ccf^* j??g^ 11^^11® 

f%53nwjFTT: i [ 5n^-^^'^f%5rq;] 

I 

( 112 ) 

3I?1?TT% ^R-fim 

rrg I 

I?R5 ^ ¥IWTJ^^JI^5trg II^RllS 

fen^RT; [ sf^qrtlSlT ] 

1 6P., V. 3900, p. 692. 

2 SSV., V. 1523, p. 267 ; SRB., v. 202, p. 275; SP., v. 8322, 

p.480,v.r. :-f?Ti;;f^j^...(L2) [ ] ' 

3 SUK., MS., V. 3. 31, v. r. :— II?3JRf =^... (1. 3); SUE., 
p. 191, y. r. :-grf^| WJTWRl^TRRia. 4). 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 


( 11'3 ) 

»iar 

’ETl# 3R 31^ »r5^ 2 ?:: r 
5t?IT 5r4t?isr m-Hfe TTcn^rTtsr 

ten^r: [ ] 

5ET#-^h<4<1l i 

( 114 ) 

5n«lf: W ?:%-|Pq?n f^: 

SIIH-^5ira ccg ?I «T5r3ITfe%cf WTSSra I 

'O ' ■ ■■ 

3n#qri^fq ?ntrc ?TIJI?ltr?ri T%5r‘ 

irrat^ h ^ 5 ^ 1 1 ^ 

( 115 ) 

WT 3r>-^f«TV 
^ f^^€T: T%?T?cI; | 

1 SSV.„y-. 1141 P. 191 ; SRB., y. 7, p. 300, v. r. :- 

1%JT%%(i. 1); ...5r!5rj%i% 3r%...(i. 2), g^. 

3). 

2 SSV„ y. 1175, p. 198. 



VIJJJL 

feTi3»r; 


^TWTTJT I 

( 116 ) 

sniff^gri^.^eiR l 
srm irfoT^ g ^ " 

T%f^f7 ?=j7^rfe ii!?^iia- 

T^^irai: I [ J 

1 SUK., MS., V. 2. 279; SUK., 2. 56. 4., p. lOf [fen^.l. 
SSS.,m,f. 45 (a),.. ..:_^^f^^^ ^TiH),^ 

tf4]T?lTO7...(l. 4). 

2 SUK., MS., 2. 698; SUK., 2. 140. 2, p I69 

^^...(1.1), g ^ 4 

(1. 2), KVS., V. 298. p. 90, reading like above 
SUK. ; SP., V. 3746, p. 662. |;fg^^,U}r:] : SRB., v 10 
P^343, reading like gp. . ^SS., MS., f. 58 (b)’ 

SMV.,p. 299, 

] ; ss\'., V. 2142, p. 36D, v, r. : ---f%^*cT-=gT2^- 
^^*...(1.2), 

OTTftr...(1.4). 

Quoted in the following 

Y. gjj. 


rhetorical works r—KM. 
..(1. 1), 1, 2 and 3 like SSV 
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SANSKRIT POKTESSES 


1 

( 117 ) 

gtqfa is-l^qr I 
5 utfaf 

3lflw 3iq% ll^vsii^ 

fg^STTqnqi: I fWTcTl] 

rIOTF%% I 

(118 ) 

IIl^-f^3r-3[R-'^- W^-Sl^T^q-^fvra'T 

sqtir: fit^^rafcTt Rjfei: i 

wfq(l. -1); SD., pp. 111-112, V. r. :— 1. 2 and41ike KAI.; 
AK., p. 166, V. r.:-%qsq-qTS5B-wfq...(i. 2), q?sq:... 
a. 4); KP., p. 136, Banfaatti’s ed., v. r. :— 1. 1 like AK.;KD.. 
pp. 228-229, reading like KP. ; SW., p. 4, v. r.:—1%^q- 
qT|^-?RrTlq...(l. 2). 

""l SSV., V. 2090, p. 359; SP. V. 509, p. 75, v. r.: — 
I I etc. (11 times) (1. 3), TfH-qqTqT: (1. 4) 

[fqsraRT:]; SRB., V. 37, p. 189, v.r.:— 3TR- 

qqrqr f I f f I I I f f I 1 I 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works :~“SKB., pp. 74, 
517, v.r.:-|' I* 5^ qq %% q q5=q-^f?qq... (p. 74), 
JF^f (p'. 517); KAS., p. 26, v.r. :— f f fT ^ q%1% 

5)3)1% qrq-WJrRrr: i 


VIJJA 
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5fIF5r-^’qR'§OI 

^5RF%gj-5r^-ir5m:-^^ 5n?r 31551 ?; n^qili 
T%sr^raT: I [5?n^-fl[^fe?n?;] 

I 

( 119 ) 

Tll5r-5ITia' TW'lf-^trg-aircT-aqicr-q?:?*??:!- 
*11^21-^ ra?c!T-g^ fjigR ^rRi; I 
W55R5[ fqtr^if^ IIir5VT-^S55I5Sg^ 

^iT^rra jt!tV Ht sTiJftir: iiUll® 

T%ig;pii: I 

( 120 ) 

rawr T%K55i?n5ng[Wif 

mm I 

1 SP., V. 1131, p. 184; SMV., p. 104, v.r 

...a^5PTra:...(i. i); srb., v. ii, p. 230, 

Quoted in KS., p. 217, 1. 22-23, v.r. r-jfT^I^^TlRr-JTl!^- 
. . . (i. i). 

2 SP., V. 451, p. 67 ; SSV., v. 3137, p. 518, v.r. : — i%11^ 

(1. 4); SRB., V. 86, p. &7, v.r. :— ,..{%75rf ^ 

( 1 - 2 ). 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 


i:55-%^or: ^ JT ^-mm: iiRo|i^ 

rstrfjrt: I 

( 121 ) 

'qR:?Rt-qf^5?f-^35q-R;R%srP^?jr: 1 

firssrgjRT: i 

I 

( 122 ) 

Isnfq 3R^-5i^i' 3[?r ?:tf^sra 

i:-aTff-qw^-5 RTff I 

1 SSV., V-. 3138, p. 518; SSV., MS., v. 3135 ; SRB., v. 14, 
p. 81, V. r.:— ...f=R:?rraT^...(l. l),...t^_s^?i...(L 2). 

2 SMV., p. 231; SP., v, 582, p. 94 SRB., 

V. 41, p. 218. 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works :•— SKB., p, 517, 

v.T. : — ...?5r^-1?r:'i^'?l^?§<i: (1. 2), f^cr...(l. S). 


VIJJI. 


■^sn^FiT: I 

^1 

( 123 ) 

qF^-¥n^-jrg-T%^ g^rT%-?[nFcr-iT? 

TTFr f%5Riss»icrT: i 

^#5Fcr-mR^lf^?I^ v:i?q^g|^jff ¥TWT^ u;^^|l2 

fIraRr: I 

^%q.^ I 

( 124 ■ ) 

’nrraf^?r irs^ i 

^:?isiRnR?r ^ 5t:M^-«rr>g-3r^- 

%5rj^ 1 15- y 1 1 ® 

1 SP., V. 1003, p. 160 ; SMV., p. ill ; SRB., v. 67, p. 249, 
. r. :_%^...(1, l),...llf5-^-^-f%^.. (I_ 3). 

2 SUE., MS., V. 4. 243; SUE., 4. 49. 3., p. 260, v.r. :- 

.^5^'W4'|5ff...(l. 4). 

3 SRB., V. 8, p. 342; SP., v. 3736, p, 560, v.r. :— ... 
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• SANSKRIT POETESSKS 


^ I 

( 125 ) 

Jr5T-WTF:-¥n?:-?r!:^ frif w 
5n?g ^w~ i 

JPmt ^l^TT fg^StsRTTf ^T 

T%ff]^inE5:iCT% 35 ^ 

fgstr^RTJ I [5fn?55-fir#f%cTii;] 

( 126 ) 

3TR?i?:T?%^-5CTTf 3 ot-?t|^ 

sriff^ l^-=5nq T%rT5?i% iRqn^ 

fwsiT^rai: 1 [3n?jf] 

( 127 ) 

?:i^5C55-3w: ^mr 1 

iTOir-?[ncwT w^rffct T%ih%T: iRaii® 

firsRFrr?n: 1 [§Rnft] 

Jiff-^rpr (i- 2). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works : — KP., p. 192, 
Banhattis’ ecL ; KD., p. 290, v. r. (1. 4) ; 

VJ., p. 61, V. r. :...Tq-?ri%- 5 n^...([. 1), 3Wfjg...5I?RraT^ 
(1- 2), fKrE^spf)ii;...(i. 4). 

1 SMV., V. 28, p. 223. 

3 SP., V. 3867, pp. 685-6. 


2 SMVS., MS., f. 96 (b). 


VIKATANITAMBA 


( 128 ) 

3ig-gfe.cr 1^?^;^r: iircii’^ 
TWSTT^m: 1 [5imrT] 

I 

( 129 ) 

^^c?r rjm 

5^?rg'rg-TTsfg?:5ar i 

%;t l^gr wfilcr 

q?itT%=5^4grf?i ur^ii® 

f%^i!in: I [2nii^-fir^i%?i3^] 

33. VIKATANITAMBA 

=^1 

( 130 ) 

3Tf^T%TTS':?tW?ltTr-q^l'^^ 

ERFinf -flRsrai^^cfr 1 

1 SMV., p. 208; gP., v. 3794, p. 671 [1%^^:] 5 SRB., 
V. 11, p. 346 [Iq'Btcbi'ijtJ], 

2 SUK., MS., v.e'ses; SUK.,5. 74. l,p,326. . . . 


SANSKEIT POETESSES 

■f^iPid+'^iTqT; I [|a- f dg? fi ^ g q;3 

( 131 ) 

%T-g^-g^^-^Rsr ^?rT2 

^ ^ TOwitsfeniRiiS 

I 

( 132 ) 

^ sTf^^Tcrura R?ft^ 

snoirRmt 53r JRr-fsr^ft ^ i 
JCTifefl ^ q;«r ^ fl[^ 

'F^rfet 3^-3^ ^^pi: 1 1^1 1 4 

f^SRgn^RT: I 

1 SSV., V. 2489, p. 424. 2 

3 SSV., V. 2488, p. 424. 

4 SP., V. 8610; OS, MS., v.r. ;— 51]%^ (1. 2); SSS., MS. 
f. 13 (a), v.r. :— Jliwrf%#...3rjr; fer:...(I. 2). 

Quoted in SKB ., p. 264, v.r, : — (1. 2). 



VIKATANITAMBa 
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( 133 ) 

??r 5 ?rcriii 3 r 

fit ’grr'c-^T^iciV Jissnft ^j^^wnfri i 

5pr5^5KTr?n f%5!53T% ^-?rf%: ii«i|i 

m^ 5 R?T?srnn: i [TT?^i^T?crr] 

^rrMti 

( 134 ) 

5f JJW: qf^nif^TRrSr!! 5g|^- 

m;?T: ,3;^;^ rf-qf^ I 

^-?^%!nWTO^cT^IT^S?Ti?I-^f^|; 11(^1 1 2 
T%^%r? 5 r!?rr: 1 [TO^oft] 

1 SP,, V. 3671, p. 547; SSV., v. 1401, p. 235, v.r. : — 
•■.^ff^^rRri%...(i. 1), ?gT ?r?r-g^ (i. S),.-..^^- 

■^fS: (I. 4;; SMV., p. 273, v.r. :-^-g5tf?r... (1. 1), 

iT^Jn^TT (1- 2); SRB., V. 2, p. 332, v.r. :— ?ST iTf? 

...( 1 . 2 ). 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



I 


( 135 ) 

^?Tisira 

f^qTarq^Kn?!!: i [q5^?5T-ra^3i^] 


^W\\ 


Quoted in the following rhetorical w'orks : — W., |). 33 
v.r. : — . . ■*•(!. 4); SKB., p, 396, v.r. like TV.,; 
DL.; p. 205, v.r. like VY,, ; KAS., p. 47,Cappeller’s od. ; KA. 
KY'S., p. 36, 1. 4 read as 1. 2 here, 1. 2 as 1. 3, and 1. 3 as 1. 4. 

2 SSY., V. 1549, p. 2G1. 

3 For Dohadika, see ChanAI., v. 261, p. 172. 
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VIKATANITAMBA^ 

( 138 ) 

'^m » 5 w 

^5^ fgsrt^ VR: ^TRtsgi^ I 

mqTsrjng’-?:3rEf ^%^TJTEET% 

o 

5?T?i gE^?ki% ^ gwi%^?TT; \\u^ 

ffefgcTPsrrar: 1 

Dohadika is the same as the Prakrta metre doha, a matra 
metre ; PrakPaih, V. 78-79, pp, 138-139; Narayaiia Bhatta 
in his Ooiiim. on the VrtRat., p. 129. 

1 KYS., V. 296, p. 89; SSS,, MS., f. 58 (b). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works : — KM., p. 67, 
V. r.- g^rg: (i- s)>.-w 5 

( 1 . 4); SKB., p. 604, v.r. : -^S#...W (1. 4); KS., p. 94, 
v.r.:— ...%ftr gTRIcf4?I...(l- 3),...?:cf 5 f% ^iTT f ? 

..-CL 4). 

2 SP., V. 823, p. 128; SSV., v. 735, p. 117; SKB., v. 

79, p. 234, V. r. :— gi# ^*1% (1. 4); PR., v. 26, p. 86, 

v.r. like above : 

Quoted in the following works on rhetoric : — AK,, p. 275 ; 
DR., p. 90, V. r. ; — (1-4) ; AM., p. 26. 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 


JO 

T^V 

( 139 ) 

Ti%sKT-s[ii€ i 

f%frRng:.qf^-5ii^sfq u?ou 

^ !TRt ¥1^ 'trc ^35;^ 1 

flr^sRcn^RT; I [ sn^if ] 


^[^R! 1 



{ 140 ) 

qiq: I 

qT%^iT;THTfq ^qjra-^qnt-vTifsf 

^ Viqf^ JT^- 5 q 3 :-HfiTqicn: 11^!? 11^ 

^SR^RcTSqPII: I [q^EIi^-f^sEJi;] 


1 PV., MS., f. 58 (b). 

2 SSV., V. 1682, p. 286,- SMV.. p. 201. 

Quoted in SKB. thrice, pp. 139, 617, 625, 

^-fcj%...(i. i),...fw-'TT^...0. 2), ^frirr 3wfj^...(i. 4) 



SUPPLEMENT 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 

ANULAKSMI 

[ 37 ^ ] 

3f srisTi 5f g- fg i 

m fi? sftsj- g^5i?j ^Tixtjr> orfer ii^ii® 

1 Cp. PraSar., p. 69; PraV., 8. 4. 177, p. 123 and 

8. 4. 231, p. 129; PrakPain., p. 52., 1. 4; PraPra., 8. 63, p. 
238. Alt. forms : ; cp, PraPra., op. cit. 

2 GathSS., 3. 28, 

^f-3T?2nTR ?r-#^Ti:qT51PT4TTf” 

The metre of this and the following verses is either arya 
or some its sub-divisions. The Prakrta names are as follows : — 
Samskrta. Prakrta 

patbyarya gaha 

upagiti gahu 

udgiti viggaha • 

giti iiggaha 

arya-giti khandha 

Cp. PrakPain.. p. 52£. 

It is of interest to note that the matra metres gahini, 
sihini, ukkaccha, rola, gandha, etc. recorded in the Prak- 
Paih. are not found in Sanskrit at ail. The metre doha is 
the same as dohadika, recorded by Vaidya Gahgadasa in his 
Chandomahjari and Pajjhaiia same as Pajjhatika, noticed by 
Vaidya Gahgadasa in ChanM., and Narayana Bhatta in his 
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PilAKEIT POETESSES 


3 rpn ^ ^5f|TT i 

^ ^ i>l'> 

[ TO ^-5TO5^] ! 

( 2 ) 

nt f% ia§ f% gsTW-^^sr-^trasui i 

gtc«r 5r ?tc«j ^ ^ ^ g' iirii 



agt gii^TE-^TTr-tfesEi^ \ 

^T era" ^T ?i«ri gi ggi gfi 

^^-5CTit5nw iRii 

tika on the Vrtta-ratnakara, There is indeed a large no. of 
matra metres in Prakrta, the eqnh^alents of which are never 
found in Sanskrit. 

1 ‘ %. PTTq ' i#r'it-f^-fWRTq:’^ ^WlW^-mt i 

For ^^jineaning ‘domesticated’, see Ksirasvamin's Amar- 
KU. oa AmarK, 11. 5. 44, p. t^T: 

^TF^’ 1 

2 The use of in stead of anusvara in these verses is 
significant. A syllable followed by an aniisvara becomes 
long and coiniDrises of two matras whereas a syllable followed 
by a caudra-bindn is short and has one matra only. 

a PaiLNM,, v. 120, p. 33; PraV., 8. 2. 77, p. 50, cp. 
8. 4. 406, p. 163 * 8. 4.332, p. 146, etc.; PraPra., 

3. l, p. 57. Ait. form ; 
according to the rule PraPra., 3. 64, p. 91. 

4 GathSS., 3. 74. 
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( 3 ) 

%-Ti[^-5P=g-*T'53^^ 5^ Jitfsn m ^OT & ctTl I 

^ ssr ^nnsn® ii^ii® 

[srg^Fsgt'^] 

?3'-g'55-5r?^-4l??ft ^ JTt^Tcft gSOTdfq ^51 ^ ^ I 
3?^iiT^?:fq ■R^mcTTi^ 5RTsftuiii^ 

[^] 

( 4 ) 

tfes?' ^-i?«i-cT(^ 1 

q^sr-'KST'nf gsT-fgfgjffH uvtl® 

^%cf w: qpj^; 1 

n^-'fTcSlUT 115^11 

1 The aiiusvara in is inserted in accordance with 

the sutra PraPra., 4. 15, i^. 105; cp. PraV., 

8. 1. 35, p. 8 and 8. 4. 120, p. 117. Further use : NaDKS., 1.1. 

2 PrixV., 8. 4, 350, p. 150. Further uses: KumarPC., 
I. 7, p. 7; 3. 78, p. 107 

3 GathSS., 3, 76. 

4 Act. form : ; PraV., 8. 2. 5, p. 41, 

Further uses: NaDKS., 2.6; SurC., 3. 95; PraDA., 

p.l56., . 

5 GathS8., 3. 63. Two interpretations given. See 
Introduction. 
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2. ASULADDHI 

( 5 ) 

^ ^55fin5- 311 w cTf nr i 

■ OTJf i^giisstlgg^ jl^STT-^^mt iii^ll® 

I 

53T% 5?I?iqT% ^3[f5in% ^STT JTt gpjT 1 d^-^JTlfl \ 
%#s 5rif% JjfesEI-^g; ^w: II 

1 One of the mood-types of heroines : — #i‘?TfT??^pjr[?3^ 
[as distinguished from those of e. qrf^Tjc^j] — 

^;^ifF5rf^?rr, ?ra^-^T«rT, 
fi?;CrgL^ft55rr, f^sras'-rr, ^rfirerifw ^-^JurnsRP^T:” ; 

cp. DE., 2. 23f. p. 48f. ; SD., 3. 72, p. 120. 

2 From as a substitute for the root ^ : PraV,, 

8. 4. 23, p. 107 ; PraPra., 8. 8, p, 221. ^TRqf?^ 

is preferable to oSfq'qfpg' (given in the printed ed.) Alt. 
reading given : and I For the parti- 

cipial forms of see SetB., 10. 63; SupasC., 296. 

3 GathSS., 2. 77, f W 

»TR: 1 

f ^ WT'<??:-^: I 


AVANTISTJNDARI ( 

( 0 ) 

niif tir gir fqgrV x% ^c«r 1 

i}5Cf g3T*K 5iT5TO> ^OT s? vrnjig^?: vdmwt \m\^ 

3?g55:^ 

JTTf ^ !T cSf m ^S^JTRRW'^ S^iqK: J 

’afT ri5n«R?r#ifr ^ ^njim; ii;^ii: 

3. AVANTISUNDARI 

( 7 ) ■ 

^ 5f fq g ^en3T' 3r jp-sror^ i 

3?^qifi|^ui JT^art cT sT^-^'Sr^taTiq 

cT^fq ir fq^q q^ Jr?^sfq { 

aqvrsnsq qj^^qqi n^n 

1 Further uses: Vik., p. 17; PraSEM., gathas 91 
and 121, 

2 GatliSS.,- 2. 78. 

Alt, form : I For the word meaning 

see Gaud V.j verses 606, 686, ete. ^ 

3 See under etc., lle.siKM., 

1. 167. Quoted in connection with the meaning of ?flgX 
as is found used by 1 "#fiC 

I . qfs[Tfi.rdw — ” 
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( 8 ) 

■ ■ O NO . . 

WRr?:-¥iTti^ ^ 5fTf^ #>3!: iRii® 

wiT’C-vr’ctwro qf srwg ii^^ii 


1 Alt, form: * PraV., 1. 81; PraSRM., gatha 

145. • 

2 Cp, PaiiCar., 3. 78. 

3 See under ^^c., op. cit. 

4 Cp, De^iNM., 1,147, 5 PraV., . 8, 2. 134. 

6 Pra V., 8. 4. 181 ; cp, GatS5. 238, 

7 De^iNM., 1, 81, This verse has been quoted by 
Hemacandra in connection with the meaning of the word 

as is found in the use of Avantisundari— 

W— ”1 Pajasekhara quotes 
three times his wife Avantisundari in his KM : — 
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4- MaDHAVI 

[ 51% |5^:] 

( 10 ) 

^ ^ ^^3?’ sg ^ TOtrf?e j 

^ T%3I g^oT fqsg ;^T ^ITW ^ 31^2 I, a 

P. 20 GOS., ed. : g;,: m:” | 

P.46: ''f%^5T-¥r%i%-fji%r* f^gjfr ^7 ?r 

f I g^Tf— 

S'^irawTf f|>-w^g i 

... ' "Sv . 

P-57: sr^WJrfgg: jrf^- 

gfr-TR^ sraTpg jw, 3f=*-W=g;ftsg 

swFcf-frg:^^, , 3^-f^<inT.g^- 

=^Tf5R%” I 

1 Alt. forms : and g?rf% j PraV., 8. 4. 21. 

2 ^li'bu I Jr g-^r^iciiiii'-tjm fig ^i^rgrc- 

*rf: II 

3 GathSS., 1. 91. 
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?sr % i 

cT nf^wr ^ TOSRi: u 


5. PRAHATA 

( 11 ) 

<0;^' qg^fs^^ir’ j^-jpnre'^ai q^rsT?^ 1 

'® 

g> m JTO *if§3Tt ii^ 

[^] 

t?3? IT?I^^f|[Sl‘ I!5cf R»3-IIl^W 1 

i^fr^n fm ^itcirt 11 


6. REVA 
( 12 ) 

f% ^sn sT§sn 5E^T% ^ferfe 1 

sttom 5^55^ ^sn?: ^ifrisrfg \m^ 

I 

f% ^TWr?, fi^ri 3T«raT I 

3icR:TstRm55srT3?ft55 ^g[& 11^1 1 

1 x\lt. forms:i%^ and ; See PraV., S. 1. 5 


3 GathSS., 1.90. 

DE.,II. 25, p. 49, 


2 GathSS., 1. 86. 

iT%si=qira¥-#^ iilw^ssn- 
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TO 

( 13 ) 

<3?^^ TTlf^fw fqsi^EH I 

gssi-gcS^sTOV ^ ^arsfiJ!:. \R\\^ 

[^] 

3?=r3F5RT-J?R-3TO|35^T JTrfflR m^’iT I 

i5-2^^ftTflRcrsr ?{^-ft«rcf iRii 

7. ROHA 

[^|F^r TO ^-51=^ ] 

( 14 ) 

^nr tirniT ^if ra%53T? SJ^foTSST? ^ ^F's^rERltf I 

fk ffr3T?:-^it ^ 3JI =rstr 11 

f^T !T ^ i^^tqn^sfq 1 

qT3:tsfq 5iJF:-i?T| vroi sr^ ^ 11 

1 PraPra. 4. 20, p. 109. A.lt. form : fqr^5 1 

2 GathSS., 1. 87- 3 GathSS., 2. 63. 
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8. SA^IPRABHA 

( 15 ) 

31? 311 gficTf ftsit e§ nrafTW I 

* ^ 3T|:’ fw 11^ 

1 

mi cr«n 5553# =ar^ jf \ 

s^stTW-^tsfq %% \i 

9. VADDHAVAHI 

[57TTTO 5r#r ^T%:] 

{ 16 ) 

fq^?^ igrfiiT-JTt%-JIlfe3ni® RPgVE-i^T? 1 

srreng 01 oiq-qT^® 5 viT? 11 ® 

snssrfgri sr Jrq-ini^»grf^ 1 1 

1 PraV., 2. 127; PraPra., 3.81, p. 72. 

Further uses : KumarPC, 1. 68, p, 31 ; 3. 64, p. 102. 

2 GathSS., 4. 4. 

3 PraPra., 4, 31, p. 116 (1 

q%5!lf II 

4 Puither uses; De^lNM., 6. 66; GathSS., 1. 17 and 
6. 67; PauCar., 17. 6, etc, 

1. 19; PraPra, 4. 11, p. 103. 6 GathSS., 1. 70. 
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TRANSLATION 
SANSKRIT POETESSES ■ 

1. ANmTMGUB' 

\A lady in love writes to her lover] 

0 my dearest ! hcmi in a noble family, indepen- 
dent, unwavering, 0 ocean of forgiveness ! tbe onl^’ 
resort of j’oiir faithful wife, 0 merciful lord ! show 
mercy’ to me, now, by the glance of y^onr e:7es like 
blue lotuses. 0 lord of my life! even the dela^^ of a 
nionieiit is intolerable. 

BEIVADEVI 

(1) [The hiist of a young tiwmaQi] 

( 2 ) 

Both her breasts have sprung* up at the same 
time; they are equal and have gTOwn together from 
the YevY beginning in their places of origin ; both are 
called ^‘breash^; both are equal in growth and glory. 
Although each has its own sphere, they have yet 
begun to vie and fight among themselves for their 
respective boundaries. Rigour^ is indeed worthy of 
homage. 

1. Fullness and firmness in the case of the breasts. 

The two breasts are compared to two rival neighbour 
kings of equal might and glory who, though possessed of 
their own respective kingdoms, fight wnth each other for 
extending their boundaries. 


f SAHSKHIT POEmsSES 

{^) [A;;^ indignant woman says to Iter husha?id] 

( 3 ;') ■■ 

At first, it liappeiied so, there was no difference 
between ns. Afterwards, yon became dearer (to me), 
and I, a lady-love in despair. Jfow, yon are tbe lord, 
and I your (neglected) consort. Wbat else (worse) 
can happen now? My iron-beart bas led me to this 
plight.^ 

< 4 ) 

Wby are yon falling at my feet? Stop. 
Hnsbands are free (to do wbat they like). For a 
wliile, yon were engaged (in love-affairvs) elsewdiere. 
What blame can attach to yon for that? It is the 
hnsbands who are the very life-breath of their wives. 
Hence as I am still alive in spite of my separation 
from you, it is I who should be blamed, — it is I w^ho 
should plead with you. 

S, CANBJLAVIDYa 
[A moondit night] 

V;,,; 

It seems as if the world, worn out with its daily 
routine, is bathing in the (silvery) water of the ocean 
of milk; through this stirring, the reddish stars are 
looking like water-bubbles ; as if the moon is inces- 
santly pouring down milk in thousand rays. The 

1. i.e. iron-hearted as I am, I am not dead in spite of 
all these sufferings, but still live and suffer. 
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milk of luoon-lig'kt is being eagerly drunk to-nigbt, 
as it were, ])y tlie thirsty kuinuda/ 

t'AA’I>7?.47vAy?2'l BHIK^UXl 
[Hj/nin to AvaloJcitesvai‘a\ 

( 6 ) 

(.1) <1 bow down to that one whose name is 
Avalokita, the teacher of men Tenerated by the three 
worlds; the great Brahman eulogised by the lord of 
gods; the Xing of sages; the begetter of unions. 

( 7 ) 

(~>) Ihe bearer of handsomeness of the type of 
the son of Sugata; of a physique adorned with aus- 
picious marks; of a forehead like that of Amitabha 

Tathagata; of beautiful hands adorned with golden 
lotuses. 

( 8 ) 

(3) Tile oue who has curly, white, brown and 
grey matted locks; who has a round face as bright as 
the moon-beam; the beautiful one with wide lotus- 
eyes and snow-white caste-mark. 

( 9 ) 

(4) Whose lips excel the inside of a lotus ; ^whose 
gracious .hands are decorated with auspicious bracelets ; 
who is pure ; whose navel-region is like the interior of 
a lotus ; whose gem-studded head is decorated with the 
purest gold. 


1. Water-lily. 


f4 SANSKEIT POITIESSES; 

■.(,■ 10 .;...) : ■■ 

(5) Wiio wears beaiitiful and coloiirecl loin- 
clotlies; wlio lias crossed tlie ocean of tlie knowledg'e 
of tlie Victor; wlio is of great merit and is Blest witli 
Boons ; wlio removes diseases and is tlie caiise of miicli 

( 11 ) 

(6) Wlio is condncive to aiispicioiisness and 
peace; tlie destroyer of tlie tliree worlds; Byinn in- 
carnate ; wBo vanqxiislied tte great Mara By means of 
various confusions; the giver of the ten perfections^ 
which lead, to the highest end. 

( 12 ) 

(7) Who reigns supreme in the hearts of men; 
who imparts enlightenment about the one Truth; 
whose crimsoned feet are adorned with tinkling gold- 
en anklets ; whose gait is as slow as that of an 
elephant in rnt and as graceful as that of a swan. 

( 13 ) 

(8) Who has attained eoiiientnieiit through (the 
drinking of) the nectar in full; who moves incessantly 
like the ocean of milk; who takes delight in living 
in Potalaka ; whose e^^es shower kindness and are pure 
and heantifnl. 

Thus ends the hymn to Avalokitesvara Bhatta- 
raka by Candrakanta Bhiksnni. 

1. These are dana, ^ila, ksanti, virya/ dhyaria, prajSa, 
satya, adhisthanaj maitra and npeksa. 
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5. CmNAMMI 


( 14 ) ^ 

Let tile great Siva deliver iis from tlie great 
dehision— He whose stick is the huge skeleton of 
Irivikrama/ slain by Him at the time of the uni- 
versal dissolution ; who tied up the hands of Hrsimha" 
^ith the shining Sesa;“ who dug His nails into 'the 
flesh of the ancient boar and who, assuming the 
form of a fisherman, over-powered both of those 
supremely happy fish" and tortoise'^ when the universe 
was but a vast ocean. 


(UNIMADIFIKI 
[The mce?ise] 

( 15 ) 

Having mixed one portion each of camphor and 
five other kinds of perfumes with tv-o portions each 
of sandal and copper, and having gronnd these to- 
getlier with molasses, a clever man should perfume 
clothes and rooms. 

1. The fifth iiicaniation of Visnn. 

2. Maii-Jion, the fourth incarnation of Visnn. 

S. The serpent Sesa. 

4. The third incarnation of Visnn. 

5. The first incarnation of Visnn. 

6. The second incarnation of Visnn. 
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sanskeit; poetesses ; 

r. GAUBI 

(1) [Irnjokmf/ tire hies, ^ings of l?iva] 

( 16 ) 

Let the Lord, sleeping on the nioiuitain,^ purify 
ns, — the Ijord who is embraced by tlie inonntain^s 
danghter,- flnmed by the bees greedy of the sweet 
smell of her full-blown lotus-face with blooming 
cheeks. 

(2) [Etilogy of the King] 

( ^ ) 

Eeligioii, whose head consisting in the scriptures 
has fallen off, whose prop consisting in the nobly- 
born Brahmins has divsappeared, the prowess of whose 
own body has decayed, whose Smrtis are full of cor- 
rupt texts and past ideas, who is ver 3 ’' ancient, and 
who has been destroj^ed Iw the barbarian age of 
vice,*"* — such religion is now, 0 lord of the earth, is 
moving on being supported by ^mur arm. 

( 5 ) [The notoriety of the enemies of the King]' 

t 18 ) 

0 crest- jewel among the kings ! the ill-fame of 
your enemies in the world resembles./ at all times, 
the river Yamuna, the coll^TOim, the spots of the 

1. i.e. Siva, wlio sleeps on the mount Kailasa. 

2. i.e. Parvati, the daughter of the ^ ^ 

3. i.e. the present age. 

4. i.e. as black as 
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moon, tile ferocious animal, the hood of the snake, 
the neck of Siva, the moss, the cuckoo, and the deep 

Hue cloiicL 

\-rhe King\s wecipon hlinsa7idt\ 

( 19 ) 

(0 King!) the bliusandi, — the destroyer of 
beings and filled >vith cannon-balls that are shining 
with brilliant prowess.— is shining in your hand like 
the great goddess of destruction. 

[The hhumndt] 

( 2 % ) 

TV^ith its yawning mouth, poisonous by reason of 
the cannon-balls that are filled with fiery powder, 
this- bhusandi shines (in the hand of the King) just 
like a malignant snake (shining in the hand) of one 
who wears dreadful snakes on his arms.^ 

(^) [The King^s %vaT\ 

( 21 ) 

(0 King !) in your war nobody’ sees you taking 
hold of the bow, seizing the arrow, pulling the 
string, — ^nor the throbbing of your arms, nor the 
motion of the arrows. Yet the earth is found glitte*r- 
ing w'ith the head-jewels of the rival kings, resplen- 
dent with multitude of pearls dropped off from the 
temples of mighty elephants.^ 

1. i.e. Siva. 

2. i.e. the rival kings are all butchered in the twinkling 
of ' an eye.' 


f8;;s /'S^ANSKEIT POETESSEB/' , : 

(7) [The wife of tlie Kvng\$ enemqj] 

{ 22 ) 

(0 Kiiig‘!) tlie mooB-faced wife of your enemy , — 
her body loyely like the on a peacock\s tail, her 
cakora-eyes trembling with anger, — is being courted 
hj lustful enjoying honey-bees on the hill.^ 

(S) [Desctdpt/ion- of a ivommil 

( 23 ) 

She has been created with care by the Lord of 
the universe Himself, demonstrating her as the equal 
half (of man). Thus, the fair damsel shines unrivall- 
ed among all women in fbe three worlds. 

{()) [Description of a wommir coming out 
of the rher after hath] 

( 24 ) 

She, who has surpassed even Eati in beauty, is 
coming out of the water, with her lotus-eyes reddened 
and shining with her own splendour, and is taken by 
the on-lookervS as the queen of oceans incarnate, 
worshipped by the Lord of gods. 

(10) [The eyebrotvs of a heautiful vwTnani\ 

(25 ) 

Delighted at the cakora, the khanjana, the fish 
and the deer being all put to shame (b^^ the ej^es of 
the lady), the Lord presented the eyebrows to the 
beautiful eyes under the guise of a pair of uiiibrellas. 

1. i.e. she is being molested by persons of undesirable 
character. 
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(ll) \The eyea] 

( 2G ) 

On the face, on the pond of love full of the 
nectar of beauty, there shine the eyes, a pair of safari 
tish, conducive to aniorus sport. 

(^•>) [The dde-glance\ 

( 27 ) 

0 slender one ! the side-glance of your eyes is a 
wonderful snake that puts to swoon even gods the 
inbment it is seen. 

(io) [T7*e lip,] 

i 28 ) 

Her lips were fashioned by the Creator out of 
the essences of ambrosia and coral, since it enlivens, 
within a moment, those who have been bitten by the 
serpent of love. 

(14) [The nail s on the fingen of the feet\ 

( 29 ) 

The nails on tlie fingers of tlie tlamser’s feet, 
with, their beanty mingled with crimson j)aint, appear 
like the five bright petals of the bud of the celestial 
tree of love. 

{io) {The feet] 

( 30 ) 

The feet have been reddened with saffron with 
the same end in view wherefore formerly the coral 
and the lotus were made.^ 

1. i.e. with the end of creating a heantifiil red object. 
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( 16 ) [The morning-hreeze] 

( 3i' )' ' 

The morning-breeze, bathed in the pond, ^ is blow- 
ing gently, einbracing, like a lover, the golden creeper 
that is over-flowing* with hon 03% covered with thick 
foliage and adorned with flowers. 

[The 

( 32 ) 

0 ni}' friend! the summer-day, bereft of all 
hopevS, appears like the sign for the torture of the 
lover, like the thunder-bolt hurled on the creeper- 
grove of amorous sport, like the doomsday of the lady 
in love. 

( 18 ) [The celestial tree of all desires] 

( 33 ) 

In the garden of Eden there are hundreds of 
beautiful trees that are capable of giving fruits and 
flowers' to gods at proper times. Onl3^ one among 
them can immediate^ fulfil the desires of the King 
of gods, — that one is the tree of all desires. 

8, INDULEKEI 
[The smi-sef] 

( 34 ) 

Some say that at the close of the da\" the sun 
enters the ocean ; others, that it goes on a visit to 


1. i.e. very oool. 
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another M-orIr] ; others, ag-aiii, that it comes to be 

united with fire. All these (views) are false there 

IS no evidence for them. 0 mr- dear friend! meihinks. 

Ae^sun lies down to rest in a love-lorn damsel’s heart 
IS c irettlj apprehended to he burning* intensely. 

. 9 . JAGEAWCAPALK 

[4 n unchaste wowmi] 

( 35 ) 

When her husband is away to a foreigui country, 
Jaghanacapala rejoices immensely in deserted city- 
streets during windy nights of the rainy season. 

10, KEBALI 

\Tjulogy of the god^d^ss of Lcavning\ 

( 36 ) 

Victory to the goddess Sarasvati, who is the cow 
of plenty to the great poets, and whose real nature 
cannot be clearly known in its entirety even by 
Brahma and others. 

11, KUTALI 

[An unchaste woman says] 

( 37 ) 

Enjoying the betel on a comfortable bed, and the 
tame embraces, kisses and the like are not comparable, 
even in a millionth part, to the hasty, transient and 
clandestine love-making. 


[Human destiny] 

( 38 ) ^ 

Tlie l)ee, wliile roaiiiin^^’ tliroiigh clusters of 
fresli-blown blossoms, did not smell tlie plant 

Priyaingn. Was it^ not enjoyable, did it“ not 
deligdit? It is the will of Providence that alone is 
omnipotent.*'^ 

i3. LAKSMI THIKUlilNl 
[A greedy perso7i is heing rebuked] 

( 39 ) 

You may make your spirited horses prance, and 
with them trample on the town-folk. All the same, 
your wealth has not been acquired by your own 

labour, but by the vsale of the beauty and fortune of 
your sister. 

U. MABILABI 

(!) [A religious discourse] 

( 40 ) 

Having risen in the morning, mj child, think 
about your welfare in the next world. Only tlie 
consequences of your works in this world wull be 
considered. 

1. i.e. the plant. 

2. i.e. the bee* 

3. See Introduction, p. svii. 
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translation 

( 41 ) 

This world has been conquered by Cuoid l.v 
Bxeans of dense, gditterring and nois,- arrows that are 
denounced (by lovers)_this is being intimated, it 
seems by the rumbles of the clouds, extended all 
over the quarters. 


15. MADHUBAVABNI 
[An uncha.^te woman sa^s] 

( 42 ) 

My husband is like the moon in beauty, like the 
cuckoo in speech, like the pigeon in his kisses, like 
the swan in gait, like the mad elephant in liis lore- 
makings with his wife. Thus, in no wa>- would he 
have fallen short of the qualities commended by 
young women— -if only he had not thi.s one fault, viz., 
that he is married to me. ^ ’ ’ 

16. MADIBEKSA^-A 

[The advent of Spring\ 

( 43 ) 

In the neig'hbourhood of the ponds, frequented by 
them, the bees, humming continuously, are convers- 
ing with the lotus-buds, hidden under water. 

1. The unchaste woman yearns for love-makings outside 
ivedded husband, bis good qualities count nothing with her. 
wedlock, and hence, simply because he happen,s to be her 
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17. MAIiXJLA 

(1) [4 lady, separated from her lover is add^ 

hy an intwiate friend\ 

■■ (■ ) 

Hiding away your grief at your separation from 
your beloved one, wby are 3-011, my lovely lassie ! 
checking the flood of tears, over-flowing 3^01x1* eyes? 
The edge of 3"onr bed, wetted night after night by 
tears and dried in the snn (the next morning), is 
bearing evidence to your sad plight. 

(2) [Discourse betiveen the lover and his mistress] 

( 45 ) 

(Qnes.) Why are you so thin? (Ans.) Such is 
niy physique. (Q.) Wh.j are 3rou filthy with dirt? 
(A.) Becaiise I cooked in the house of m3^ venerable 
elders. (Q.) Do y'ou ever remember me? (A.) No, 
no, no, — saying so, and trembling with an ecstasy of 
love, the girl, falling on my chest, began to cry. 

18. 3I0BIKA 

(1) [Description of the plight of a woman separated 
from her lover] 

( 46 ) 

The (love-lorn) lass makes marks (on the floor 
representing the days which she has still to spend 
without her lover), (but) does not count them lest the 
number of days before (her lover) can return to her 
be increased (over her own idea). Her cheeks are 
being bathed by tear-drops flowing like a stream. 
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(‘ 2 ) [The inessenger-mai^^^^^^ 

i ' 47 '-) ■■■ 

'. You, ker dearest oEe., o guileless . one ! ', .are:,' 
wortky of ker, as ske, your dearest one, is of yon. 
Indeed, tke moon does not skine witkoiit tke nigkt 
and tke nigkt too does not skine witkont tke moon. 

(< 3 ) [The lady-love says to her lover] 

( 48 ) 

Do not go, o lady-killer! yon are being welcomed 
by me witk tkousands of loYing (words and deeds). 
As soon as you step out in tke court-yard, tke (love- 
lorn) lass comes to be on tke point of deatk. Wkat 
is tke use of ker slender body, weak and wounded by 
tke god of love? Our kouse is witkont a tkread.^ 

(4) [The lover 

( 49 ) 

Let tke idea of going away be confined witkin 
tke keart only. How" can it be uttered cruelly before 
my dear mistress? After uttering it, and even after 
seeing tkeir sweetkearts’ faces, drencked witk gusk- 
ing out tears, men go on tkeir journeys. Astonisking 
indeed is tke desire for some trifling wealtk in men 
like me ! 

1. i.e., incapable of offering yon a princely welcome.. 
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W, NKGAMMa^ 

[The aSW| 

( 50 ) 

I down to the disc of the extremely lustrous 
sun, — the friend of the lotus-bed,— who has the 
brilliance of a parrot’s beak and is the ear-ring, (as 
it were), of the eastern horizon, 

20. FABMaVATI 

(1) [Etdogy of the King] A 

( 51 ) 

On seeing the King in the forest,— the King 
who is the foremost monarch and the resort of all 
kings, who has a beautiful bow in his hand and blue 
garment on his neck, and who is pursuing the deer, — 
the fickle-teyed female deer are taking him to he 
Cupid incarnate. 

(2) [A miser] 

( 52 ) 

There is only a difference of form^ between a 
miser and a vsword, which is encased in a sheath, 
close-fisted and has an awful form like a demon. ^ 

1- The word ^^akiiratah’’ has a double meaniBg, viz. 
(1) form, (2) the volwel 'a.’ That is, (1) between a miser 
and a sword, there is only a difference of form, their 
qualities being the same; or (2) between the words dvrpana,’ 
meaning a miser, and ‘krpana,’ meaning a sword, there is 
the difference of the vowel ‘a’ only. 

2. The adjectives here all bear double meanings. Thus 
the adjective ^Kose nisannasya’ means encased in a sheath 
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( 53 ) 

atme ILe harslmess of iheir mouths cmx 
tolerated by ooe alone, vi.., the eartlid 

(4) 
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[Ihs tresses of a heautiftd ivovianl 

( 54 ) 

creei?.* n* '“"lol- 

+n il i are these rows of bees attached 

the honey of tbe lotns-petal?^ Or, else, are these 

in the treas^rj (Ct 

ierfire’* '”^*7 covetous.' " The Icl- 

jecti,e malimlncakara-vibhlsanasya’ means that it has a form 
(akara) terrible hke that of a demon (malimluoa) in the case 

is ® miser, it means that he 

ns fiightened at the sight (akara) of a thief (malimhica). 

meanings. Thus, 

^.ratva ineans crooked, cunning and dishonest nature 

thalori+”'’® in case of the plough 

(xiala) it means curved form, 

while in the latter case, it means the hard blows struck on 
6 ground by the mouth of the plough in tilling 

R?ama’ means forgiveness in the former* case, i e onlv 
persp o forgiving disposition can tolerate the haU speech 

i.e. only the earth can bear the hard hittings by the plough. 

-^. The serpents stand for the curly tresses, the sandal- 
creeper for the fair face. 

3. Rows of bees stand for the black locks, the lotus- 
petal for the beautiful face. 
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poisoiioiis bees:^.. resembliiigv Ealiii, . tlie .conqueror of 
tbe moon-like face?^ Are tliese tbe bee-like^ tresses 
of tlie loTeliest damsel of Giizrat? 

(o) [The face] 

( 55 ) 

Having just tasted tbe flow of tlie nectar of tlie 
beauty of your lovely moon-like face, tbe troops of 
bigbly clever cakoris are mistaking tbe moon-beams 
for sour gruel, (and drinking tbem) with a view to 
removing tbe vstaleness of tlieir beaks due tbe cons- 
tant drinking of a large quantity of sweet liquor.® 

(6) [The nose] 

( 56 ) 

Methinks, the nose is tbe beak of tbe parrot-like 
Cupid, eager to eat tbe grains of pomegTanate, 
resembling tbe rows of teetb. 

1. Raliu stands for tlie bee-like tresses. Just as tlie 
ike fair moon is conquered by tlie black demon Rahu, so 
the fair moon-like face is conquered, i.e. surrounded, by 
black tresses. See also foot-note no. 6, p. 24 of the text. 

2. i.e. jet-black. 

3. When one takes too much sweet, his taste becomes 
stale and he resorts to something sour for restoring his 
relish for the sweet. Here, too, having drunk the sweet 
nectar of the face, the eakoris have lost taste for the sweet, 
and so they are drinking the moon-beams which are sour in 
comparison with the sweetness of the face. The sense is that 
even the moon-beams pale in comparison with the lovely 
face and are sour, so to speak, in comparison witb its 
sweetness. 
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: V IThe. cmte-mark] 

( 57 ) 

;TIie,, caste-mark, ■clra.wn. musk between tier 

e^'ebrows, like tlie arrow-lieacl attacked to the middle 
of tile bow of tke five-arrowed one/ is a source of 
beaiitj". 

(<S) [The throat] 

( 58 ) 

This is not tlie throat, but notliino^ but the 
triumphant conch of the god of love himself, since 
even now the marks of his fingers are visible as lines 
(on the throat)/ 

(9) [The ai^rns] 

{ 59 ) 

Are these the creepers, granting all desires and 
sprung up from the ocean of love? Or, else, are 
these the lotus-creepers? Are these tlie sandal-creep- 
ers, rising out of the hill-like breasts? Are these the 
noose of Cupid ? Are these the coral-creepers of the 
ocean of the nectar of beauty, with finger-like leaves?’ 
Are these, as I think, the lovely creeper-like arms of 
the noble damsels of Giizrat? 

1. i.e. Cupid. 

2. The throat is conceived here as Cupid's conch, and 
the three lines on the throat as the impressions of Cupid^s 
fingers as he held the conch for blowing it. 
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liO 

(10) [The lio?i] 

( 60 ) 

You are wortlij of lionoiir,; 0. lioii, tlie king of* 
beasts, witli formidable long arms and radiant witli 
pride, who, being intent on tlie flesli of tbe migbt"^ 
elepliant, does not kill tlie deer. 

{11) [The hone] 

{ 61 ) 

The borse, covered profusely witli bees, and witk 
its manes erect because of being obstructed, is sbiii- 
ing like the lotus. ^ 

(12) [The crow] 

( 62 ) 

U crow ! followed by hundreds of cuckoos and 
putted up with pride, do not go away from here 
disregarding the king of birds. If they know you 
to be a crow, they will forsake you, just as people 
throw away a pebble from a heap of gems. 

1. Tlio words here bear double meanings. Thus ‘Varitah’ 
means : because of being obstructed, in the case of the horse ; 
while in the case of the lotus, it means; from the water. 
Trasphurati^ means : quiverring, in the first case ; while 
in the second ease, it means ; shining. ^Samudahcita-kesara' 
means : with the manes erect in the first case ; while in the 
second case it means: with upright pollens. ^Bhramari- 
kirna’ means : covered wdth bees, in both cases ; the horse 
is covered with bees perhaps because it is sweating profusely. 
Probably in the case of the horse, the word 'bhramari’ really 
implies ^bhrama’ or avarta, i.e. curls in the hair on the 
body which are signs of excellence in a horse. Vide 
Sisupala-vadha, '5.4. and jMallinatha’s commentary on it. 
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, [I he lamp] , , 

( 63 ) 

/ ■Tlie lamp is sliiiiiiig like Abliimaiiyii who 1ms 
■sprung* lip from Dliaiiafijaya, who conduces to the 
liappiiiess of Siibliadra and who is staiiiling* in front 
of Krsna.^ 

iJ-4) ' [The dawn] 

( 64 ) 

Taking* in her hand the sxin-beams with expanded 
halos" as the ligdits, Dai\m, daiigliter of the god 
of love,® is coming for adoring tlie daughter of 
ocean'^ by waving lights. 

(Id) [The 

( 65 ) 

Holding the shining saffron-filled vessel contain- 
ing the auspicious light waved before Cupid, out on 

1. The adjectives herie bear double meanings. Thus 
‘Dhanahjaya-samudbhuta’ means : born from Arjima, in the 
ease of Abhimaiiyu; while in the case of the lamx5, it means: 
lighted from fire. tSubhadrotsaha-vardliana’ means : con- 
ducive to the happiness of Subhadra, mother of Abhimanyu, 
in the first case ; while in the second case, it means : con- 
ducive to the happiness of the good. Tx^rsna-piirahsarah’ 
means : in front of Ivrsna in person, the maternal uncle of 
Abhimanyii, in the first case; while in the second ease, it 
means: in front of the image of Krsna. 

2. Anknrita-anisu-malam. Here the adjective ^aiikurita’ 
suggests that the sun is just rising. 

3. This suggests the loveliness of the morning, con- 
ceived here as the daughter of the beautiful Cupid. 

4. i.e. Laksini. 


' vSANSKEIT - POET ISSES : . „ , 

eo!iqiie«ing' the three, .worlds, and maldiig the beauti- 
ful twinkling stars, appear like iinlmsked grains of 
rice, Laclj?:" Fight is shining for dhe good of the 
worHd . 

(16) [The snvwier] 

( 66 ) 

Having commanded the lotus, its dear wife, (so 
long) afflicted by winter, (to bloom), and having 
brought about the suninier, its dear friend, the 
fiercely blazing sun is sbining to conquer the winter, 

(17) [The 

( 67 ) 

Wandering freely all around are the summer- 
winds, full of dnst and stones, wearing the garlands 
of the flames of the fie^rce vSiin, completely drying up 
the water of rivers and withering away all the trees 
immediately by a mere touch, and filled, as it were, 
with the burning venom, emitted out and sucked in 
by the hissing king of serpents. 

1. When a king goes out on a victory expedition, ladies 
wave the anspieious light before him and scatter rice-grains 
for his victory. Similarly, night is here conceived as a 
lady waving the red plate-like moon like the saffron-filled 
plate containing the light, and scattering the stars like the 
rice-grains for the well-being of Cupid who is going out on a 
victory expedition. Night is the time beautiful for love. 



<JS) [The Tain]} season^ 

{ 68 ) 

This, is not ,tlie rambling* . of /clou^^^^ the 
sound, of' the deep s.igdi . of .'Cxipid. These .are not 
clouds, but the .wild elephants of Cupid. . This is not 
lightning, but a certain triumphant j^ower in his 
hand. This is not the rainboxx% but one of the five 
arroxvs of Cupid. 

{h9) [The sentimeyit of disgust] 

( 69 ) 

A certain person is undergoing retribution for 
his misdeeds. He is a leper, besmeared with ex- 
creta, goaded by hosts of worms, xvdth pus streaming 
down and flies all round, emitting the strong smell of 
a spread-out iiimba-bough, held in his hand, with 
blood oozing out and hands and feet dropping off all 
around, and spit upon by men on sight, making 
people turn up their noses in disgust. 

21, FBALGURAHTINI 
{!) [The vioon-rise] 

( 70 ) 

A flower in the creepers of the matted locks of 
Siva, the smile on the face of Night, the sprout of 
the planet, the nail-wound on the hip of Lady Eve, 
the horn of the sky to scoop out darkness — may this 
first-day moon rise for ouc happiness. 
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(2) [Hunum Jestiny] 

. I' 71 ■)■ 

God creates tlie gem of a man as an abode of 
infinite good qiialities and ornamental to tbe world ; 
tben, again, destroys him. Alas! this foolish be- 
haviour of Providence is indeed a inattee* of regret. 

BIJAKANYI 

(1) XPauage-at-arms between the princess and 

her poet-love?*] 

( 72 ) . 

(The princess says:) 

This is the conrt-yard of the lion, revelling in 
the blood of a multitude of mad elephants. 

(The poet retorts:) 

Does the elephant forsake the creeper, the young 
blossoms and leaves of which have sprouted forth 

( 73 ) 

(2) (The poet says :) 

The life of the lil 5 ' that has not seen the moon- 
beams is in vain. 

(The princess retorts:) 

* The life of the moon that has not seen the sleep- 
less (i.e. full-blown) lilj', too, is in vain. 

1. See Introduction, p. XXXL 
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{KrSna] 

( U ) 

V^'ho .sports upon tlie .Jnmna^s;. bank,- .who slew 
Xanisa and other demons, who is worshipped by e<jw- 
liei desses and adored with looks from their lotii?^- 
eyes, whose head is crested with peacock-feathers, 
whose fakr form is bent in graceful triple cnrve,— 
Him I worship, Govinda, the dark-hued beautiful 
one of \ raja with his flute, the remover of mundane 
miseries. 


24. SAIUSVATI 
[Euiogy of the 
( 75 ) 

My lord ! 3^011 alone are the nether region you 
alone are the cause of hopes; 3^11 alone are fanned 
by royal fans; though one, 3^11 are the soul of the 
three worlds. 

(^) lAddre.'^sed to a hetaM-fioicer] 

( 76 ) 

0 ketakri 3mur leaves are uiiapproachabie on 
account of thousands of thorns, there is not even the 
slightest trace of honey (in ^mu), 3mu are .duslu- 
with dust. The bee is amenable to any sort of fra- 
grance. Hence it is that it is blind to your faults." 


1. i.e. the King of the nether 
dispenser of justice. 

2. See Introduction, p. XXXII. 


region, Yamaraja, the 


36 ' v ; poetesses 

25. SABASVA TlKUTVM'BAmnUTA 
[Love] 

( n ) 

Obeisance to Iotc/ the deligliter of the world, 
the products of which are, 0 King Blioja, iiieii like 
yon. 

26. &ILI BRATTIBIKI 

(1) [A lady left by her indignant lover] 

( 78 ) 

Let the ernel love, agonising throngh separation, 
wear away my body. Yama (the god of death) 

is incapable of counting the days and has lost all 
mercy (for me). 0 my lord! yon too have fallen a 
prey to indignation. Under these cirenmstances, 

liow can a woman, tender like a bnd, live? 

(2) of a man separated fro’rti his 

ladydove.] 

■ ■■(, 79'.'.)' .y ■ 

Thought has arisen in the heart of one separated 
from his beloved, — -vseeing this, sleep has deserted 
him. Who would adore a faithless onep- 

1. The i)un is on the word ‘surata’ — meaning — amorous 
sentiment and Brahma. Love begets progeny, Brahma creates 
mankind. Thus the King and others are prodiiets of both 
Love and Brahma. 

2. i.e. the lover is thinking of his lady-love and cannot 
sleep. Thought and sleep are like co-wives'— when one iS; 
present, the other is absent. 
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(;?) [A ]ii(hj sench the 'inessenger-waidef? to her 

lover] 

^ ( ' 80 ', 

; : 0 / iBesseB.geMiiaiclen !; yoii are a yoimg*/ woioiWi,^ 
lie (too).,,, is a fickle young /man.. ' Barlmess" reigns, 
every wlie*re. Tlie message (you are carrying) is full 
of mystery. The place appointed for meeting is tlie 
fo»rest. This springdireeze is again and again turii’* 
ing one's thoughts fo other directions. 0 clever 
one ! go for arranging this auspicious meeting (be- 
tween us) . May the gods protect you ! 

{4) [Dlscoiifse hetween the moching ’me,9se}ifjer-> 
waul €71 eind her mdstre,^,^] 

( 81 ) 

(Ques.) Why are you hreathing deeply? (Ans.) 
I have come huiTiedly. (Ques.) Wliy are you 
pleased? (Ans.) I have been favoured. (Ques.) 
Why have your locks too become loose? (Ans.) 
Because I fell down on his feet. (Ques.) What 
about your waist-garment? (Ans.) (It has got loose) 
because of my going and coining back. (Ques.) 
Your face is bedewed with perspiration. (Ans.) It 
has been scorched by the sun. (Ques.) What is the 
use, 0 inessenger-maiden, of prattling in vain? 
Your lips have become like a withered lotus. What 
will you say about that ? 

(S) [An wichaste womm 

( 82 ) 

He who was 1113' first love, that ver,v same lover ^ 
(is present now) ; those very same nights in the 
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montli of Caitra (have arrived); the same old vdiid^ 
hragran^t with the smell of the fiill-hlowii maiati 
flower, is blowing through the kadainba tree; I am 
also the same old self. Still my heart is longing for 
stolen amorous sports xinder the cane-creepers on the 
banks of the river Eeva. 

(6) [Pa^^mge-at-arms hetween Sild and king 
Blioja, while tyi^ying at chess] 

(83 ) 

(The poetess says : ) 

It is improper as W’ell as confusing that men 
should be subject to amorous sentiments even during 
their old age. 

(The Eing retorts : ) 

That, too, is equally improper that women, so 
long as they are capable, should indulge in amorous 
passions even at the cost of their lives. 

27 . 

[The moo7i] 

(84 ) 

Do not be afraid, 0 nioon!^ Rahu is not in my 
liquor.^ Rohini® is in the sky. O afflicted one! 

1. The x’erse is addressed by a soliciting ladj^ to a person 
whom she wants to cheer up. 

2. i.e. Rahu is not here. Rahn here stands for the 
husband or the guardian of the lady addressing. 

"3. Rohini stands for the wife of the person addressed to. 
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why are you afraid?^ Wliat is there to i.e sm- 
prised at in^this that the hearts of men stir up, ofteu- 

times, during their first luiioiis with experienced 
ladies? 

tS. SUBSABBI 

[The viilk] 

( 85 ) 

It -^^as milelierl ; after that, its cream was taken 

out and it was churned rapidly ; again, it was trans- 
formed into butter for making clarified butter. For 
this series of tortures, it is the milk’s own fat= that 
is responsible. 

29 . TBlBmjVABASAIlASVATI 

(1) [Eulogy of the Eing] 

( 86 ) 

U Lord Eupavitahkadeva the crest-jewel of 
all kings, it is very well that you should roam with 
the moon even during the night. But please see to 
that the moon be not put to shame at the sight of 
your face; also that Arundhati be not led to any 
scandalous behaviour. * 

1. The Koliciting lady means to say that neither my 
husband, nor my guardian, nor your wife of whom you may 
be afraid is here. So why do you fear? 

2. The word “mehaP means both fat and affection. 
The sense is that it is the good, affectionate and tender- 
hearted people that suffer most in the world. 

3. or: O lord, the most beautiful of all. “Vitaiika” 
means the loftiest point and so Rupavitanka may be simply 
a descriptire adjective of “Deva.” 


100:/, ,:^icNSKEiTvpOETissEs:'^^^ 

(,:>) [Haril 

( 87 ) 

May Hari^ witli the rope-like^ snake iinknowiiigiy 
g-li(iecl oft: his hands that still whirled roimd for 
nothing at the sight of Laksiiii during the chxirning 
of the ocean, protect the three worlds.^ 

SO. VENWATTI 
[Eulogy of the King] 

( 88 ) 

IJ King with a wide brow ! when the ilhf aine of 
your enemies have surpassed eTen (the neck of) Siva 
in blackness, when Siva’s denion-atteiidants have 
become frightened, when Kartika has begun to trem- 
ble, when the gods have become frightened and so 
the serpents, when the demons have begun to trem- 
ble — let Hihgula, wuth her lotus-hands upraised in 
anger, protect us, 

SI, VIDYITATI 
[A hgmn] 

( 89 ) 

' (1) The Goddess who is the mistress of the 

world, who brings auspiciousness even to the all- 

1. “Netra” liere means rope; cp. Srklliara Svamiii on 
Bhag.P. 8.7.22, p. 452 ^‘Mantlianam Mandaram krtva netram 
krtva tu Vasiikim” wkere he explains ^‘Netram rajjiim.’^ 

2. Hari was so much eharaied at the sight of Laksmi 
that He did not know when Vasiiki went off his hands. He 
was so engrossed at that time that he did not realise that 
His hands were moving forward and backward as though He 
w^ere actually churning even then. 
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auspicious 1.01(1— obeisance to that (iocldess Sunii- 

iiaJvsi of ail aiispicious form. 

^ > ■' 

(^) Ha"vmg worsliipjied ’vtIiohi once, ]>eo]jle get- 
all desired for objects — obeisance 1o Iier, etc. 

( 91 ) 

(d) lliroiigli a particle of whose grace enjoy- 
iiieii’t and einaiicipation are obtaiiied--~-<)beisaiice to 
her, etc. , 

( 92 ) 

(4) The Goddess who imparts tlie knowledge of 
B^rahnian to those wdio wdsh for salTation— obeisance 
to her, etc. 

( 93 ) 

(5) United with whom Siva perforins the five- 
fold dirties^ — obeisance to her, etc. 

( 94 ) 

(6) hor whose pleasure Siva danced incessantly 
— obeisance to her, etc. 

( 95 ) 

(7) From a particle of whose lustre, deities 
headed by Laksmi and Sarasvatii have sprung forth 
—obeisance to her, etc. 

1. The five-fold duties are: Creation, maintenance, 
destruction, emancipation and grace. 
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( 96 ) 

(8) Tlirougli a particle of wliose grace all sorts 
of prosperities increase — obeisaiice to lier, etc. 

■ ■■( .97 

(9) Wlio, when adored, destroys all sins and 
wards off all calamities — obeisance to her, etc. 

( 98 ) 

(10) That great power, the auspicious one, the 
bestower of all successes, who is worshipped by all — 
obeisance to her, etc. 

( 99 ) 

(11) Forsaken b3’ whom, even Siva hiniseif is 
powerless — obeisance to her, etc. 

( 100 ) 

(12) From whose feet has arisen the whole liiii- 
verse of tlie mobile and the immobile, — obeisance to 
her, etc. 

Having thus eulogised the Great Goddess and 
having bowed down to her again and again, I, your 
devoted daughter, pray, through ^miir command, that 
iny mind mdLj be engrossed unflinchingly" to the 
meditation of y^our feet, 0 Mother! 

32: VLIJI 
(1) [Eulogy of the 

(101 '■■■)'■ ■■ 

■ , ;Who /, among^^ kings, of this universe with: 

its sun and its moon has not been subjugated (by 
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Treml «"■ 

haTing tlien annexed Kiiutala Mvir 
overthroM-n the e^tende^ O - V? 

^ession oi^ ,Xi,nand 00!';, ^hL 
out. his hands towards Kanel.'* 


<.2) 


[I he Kinrj's !iword\ 

( 102 ) 


to the blade of your sword gave birth to 

to son VI.., fame, in the war. (To celebrate it,) 
the wind spread screens of du.st, jackals sang lustilv, 
leadless bodies danced, and, all on a sudden, thJ 
enemies attained freedom from the trammels of 
muulaiie existence. 


1- Bengal. 

T+ ■ 1 f'ovuitn- of which Vidarbha was tlio canital 

1 T- Baksmidhara’s Sa^B C • 

de,s4h syth Kuntalah- Pi^aon- 

3. The country on the Coromandel in Southern India. 

4. Ivonjeeveram, not very far fromMadras. 

tation*'^ ot interpre- 

tation. One ,s given above. The other is as follows 

parimrsja) the body (anga) (of his wife i.e. the world) 
hai mg then pulled off (akr-sya) her head-dress (kuntala) 
laimg thrown away (vyudasya) her bodice (cola), and having' 
taken posses.sion of (prapya) her waist (madhva-desa) has 
now .stretched out his hand' towards her irdle '(kanci).’ 
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('3) {In praise of a poetess] 

( 103 ) 

Not knowing me, Vijj aka, dark like th petals 
of a bine lotus, in Tain indeed lias Dandin said that 
Saravsvati is all-whited 

{4) [/n praise of poets in general] 

i 104 ) 

This is a homage (to a poet) by a man w^ho is 
silent, (but) is expressing (delight), by his horripilat-- 
ed body, at the poet^s idea w'hich is expressed not by 
mere words themselves, bnt only flashes forth 
tb rough words fraught with tender feeling. 

(o) [An unchaste woman says] 

(105 ) 

0 n eighboiir- woman ! do please keep an eye on 
my house, be it even for a short while. Oftentimes, 
the father of this child does not like to drink the 
tasteless water of the well. (So) though unaccoin- 
pained, I am going quickly hitherforth to the river, 
covered with tamalas. Let the dense, violently 
obstructing reeds scratch my body. 

(d) 

( lOf). ) 

We long for boys during our eliildhood, for 
young men during our youth, and for old men even 
dxxring our old age, for the preservation of the family 
should always be seOured. Yoxi hax’e begun to 

1. See Kavyadarsa, 1. 1. 
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speud your life M-itli iMs one husband only. Xevex 
oaee m my family, my daughter, such a tokea of 

oiastit^^' iias, oeeii fouiifL ■ 

{An uncha,ste woman }^ays\ 

(107 ) 

Say, (d Murala, by whom are made these eane- 
m-eepers, with sandy bottoms ; clinging to the end of 
' le densely shadowed shore; the admitted home of 
cool breeze ; resounding with the cacklings of water- 
8-eese; and conducive to the incessant love-makings of 
iineliaste ^Tonien? ^ 

[^4 fustic woman] 

(108 ) 

Lying on a platform of bamboos in a caicuinber- 
field, -witli file liair on lies* bodj’ erect with joy, with 
her body pressed with love, and clinging to her 
lover, with her neck joyfully embraced by his two 
hands, a low-caste woman, with a view to frighten- 
ing away ‘the jackals at night, is repeatedly making 
noise hy striking the garland of conches, hanging 
from the top of the creeper on the hedge, with her 
;feet. , , 

(9) [-4 woman sepa/mted from her lover says] 

( 109 ) 

0 Cxipid ! yon were first conquered by the God 
with the crescent moon (on his brow) after that, by 
the Buddha (the enlightened one) of great knowledge ; 

1, i.e. Siva. See the story of the reduction of. Madaria 
to ashes by Siva; Kumara-sambhava. Canto 3. 
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ICIO 

after that, by iiay dear lover. Leaviiio* tbeiii aside, 
you are indeed killing me, a very tliin lass, a Ixelpless 
woman. Fie to you, shame upon your manliness, 
shame upon your splendour, shame upon yoirr 
bow, shame upon your a*rrow ! 

(10) [d. wom<tn mlore Hmii\ 

{ no ) 

The sky is covered with clouds, the earth is 
drenched with fresh winter, the quarters are illuminat- 
ed h3^ lightning, the sky is abounding in showers, the 
woods are full of wild flow^ers, and the rivers are full 
to the brim with water. Say, 0 foolish rainy 
season ! why are you in vain making such a great 
display of power for killing me alone, a mere poor 
miserable bereaved w’-oman, separated from her 
lover 

(11 ) [Descriptiori of a lardy Jady\^ face] 

( 111 

The bud^ has opened all the more fully; tlie 
leaves® are on every side ; unsur passable'^ is the wmter;^” 

1. See Introduction, p, XLT. 

2. Here the lotus is being compared to a warrior, and 
aii the words used have double meanings, applicable to both 
the lotns and the warrior. Thus, the Avord ^^kosa” means 
bud in the case of the lotus, treasury (dhana-kosa) in case of 
the Avarrior, — it implies one puffed up Avith pride of wealth. 

3. The word ^^patra” means the leaA'es in case of the 
lotus, and chariot in ease of the warrior. 

4. The word ‘^dxirga’t means unsurpassable in case of 
the lotus, a fort in case of the warrior. 

5. The word "^jala” signifies the Avater surrounding the 
lotus, and the water ' surrounding the fort of the AAmrrior. 
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(he disc of the sua;> the thorns^ have to.- lo„. 
„0J1( IIU( ttxiieatJi ; tiuls, the lotus. altrapthi<>- the 
'«es/ vvisluug for victory/ and ready ,i„ '.vx-v 

vet has na(, 0 nxy lovely lassie! courpu.m! 
your face,— (hat is tl,e AVondei'. 

I'llie fjhince\ 

( 112 ) 

^ 0 l^^d ()t men! the delightful glance of yoiu- 
(eyes like) fresh blue lotuses enhances the good for- 
tune of your dependants, and is the cause of the 
defeat of the enemies and -the love of ladies. 

(lo) ['I he cl exerted ladij dexcribex her xiafc to the, 
iiie}<,seiige)*-malden] 

( 113 ) 

hen the tie of lov'e has been reu( asunder, 
n-heu the supreme glory of love has gone, Avben a 
friendly relation (behveen us) has ceased, and when 

1. The word “niitra-inaiKlala” ii.oaiis the disc of the 
■ ini 111 tie case of the lotus, and the circle of friends in that 
of the warrior. 

2. I he word •'kuiitaka” means thorius that are under 
le flower m the case of the lotus and enemies that have 

nteii crushed in that of the warrior. 

1 ’ <^kista-fii]imukha’'’ means the lotus by 

whn‘li the bees have been attracted, and the warrior bv 
wiiom the bow has been strung. 

4. Applies to both the lotus who wants to conquer the 
lace,_ and the warrior who wants to conquer his enemies 
o Iho sum and .substance i.s that though the lotus is 
is-e the -n-arnor ready m all ways to conquer its enemy, 
A 1 .C. ’he face, yet does not, — the face is more boaiitifiil. 
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my beloved one iias left my presence, still tlien, b) my 
dear friend ! I do not know why niy heart is not being 
cent to a hundred pieces through thinking about tlio.se 
things, and about those past days. 

{14) [An advice r/we7i h]j a 'personal frie7ul] 

( 114 ) 

A woman lacks attractiveness if her lover, 
though standingv before her, is not satisfied, but wants 
to embrace her. Fie upon that worthless woman who 
wants something more than an embrace. Does not a 
bird get its heart’s desire when it conies near its 
beloved one? 

(15) [MeT^sar/e of a lady sepairded from lier /orcr] 

( 115 ) 

(.) friend of my heart ! how long must you stay 
thece? At present this place is unfit to live in, as 
even the moon-beams are seoreliing me— this is my 
petition (to you). 

(16) [Discerm^m between two fnefids] 

(116 ) 

Happy are you— (for) even when united with 
your lover, you can nacrate the jocular phrases and 
hundreds of pleasing words used in the course of 
other love-affairs. But, when my lover stretches 
out hivS hand, I swear, dear friend, I remember 
nothing more. 



(17) 
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{Love^tiuilihigY 

( iit: ■),■ 

When raising Ixer face l>y ixulliiig ii]) li.fr liair. 
a lover kisses : (liis , lady-love) . by force, tlien ‘the 
iniitterecl and scarcely audible angTy exclamations of 
tile indignant lady triuinpb. 

(18) [Fate] 

( 118 ) 

Alas! tlirongli the irony of fate, the water 
of that very tank — the clean waves of which, stirred 
lip through the washing of the icho^-stained temples 
of huge sporting elephants, once went up iin- 
ohstriicted to the horizen — now, in course of time, 
becomes defiled even if a single haron struts forth ! \ 

(19) ' 
( 119 ) 

Tslj dear friend ! having violently iumped up | 

my heart like clay, and having placed it, like a 
clever potter, on the vrheel of care, — revolving by 
the incessant fall of the end of the rod of adversity — 
the crooked Providence is whirling it on and on- i 

We do not know what it will do.’ 

1. Here Providence is compared to a potter; the 
human heart to a lump of clay ; the cares which it has to 
bear to the potter’s wheel; and the misfortunes which it has 
to undergo to the potter’s rod which makes the wheel 
revolve. 
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(20) 

[Fate] 


( 120 ) 


( ) dnll-witted Providence ! desist from vain 
attempts and arduous pe^’severance for fulfilling* your 
wisli for seeing* great men lose patieixee in time of 
adversity. Tlie cliief moiintain-ranges', tliat have not 
deviated, from their positions even at the time of the 
dissolution of the world, are not mean, nor are the 
oceans. 

(21) o/ 

( 121 ) 

Tint or V to the songs of ricediiisking which are 
sweetened hy the jingling of hangles striking against 
one another in the tender sprmit-like arms, smooth 
with beauty and inoxing with the movements of the 
pestles; and which are accompanied hy the deep 
notes, hursting forth from the breasts, heaving" 
violently from, the emission of iiiarticnlate exelania- 
‘tions. 

(22) [A flfl reused to a ca/mpada tree] 

( 122 ) 

0 cainpaka tree ! 3mn have been planted some 
one in a garden near (the house) of a wicked wretch, 
living in. a miserable village, where, through his 
greed for tlie more liixiiriant growth of the wild 
plants, 3'onr foliage has been redneed to stich a state 
as to resemble a house in ruins. ^ 

1. the eampaka tree, though worthy of great 

attention, is not properly eared for hy the wicked man who 
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{123 ) 

o.n noble tree! guviuo. a 

and mpartrog. peace to all, Lave come here leaving- 
asm of tbe poisonous fire, emitted from vour moutb 

(an l ^ in your trunk, then we .salute you 

(and move oft). 


[The sun- rise] 

( 124 ) 

liodies painted by tbe pollens 
red-,10 uses that have bloomed in the tanks adioin- 
8 the houses, are humming- sweetlv. Tbe yonder 
snn-ra,^. kissing the TJdaya mountain, and having 
^he splendour of the newly-blossomed bandliuilva- 
flower, are dazzling brightly. 

[The rainy season.] 

( 125 ) 

Let the energetic cloud, charged witli fresh 
n-ater, rumble on; let the wind, adorned with tlie 
poilen.s of the kadamba-flowers, blow on ; let the 
pe<u 0( ks dance. (But) as we both are women, why 

attention''” "" nr no 

withpi-, recl-flmver which opens at rai,l-dav and 

vithci.s awav the ne.vt day at sun-ri.se. 
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do you too, 0 heartless liglitning ! flash, even on 
seeing* me plunged in 'the ocean, of grief for separa- 
tion from my beloved one? 

(26) 'rainij season] 

( 120 ) 

During the rainy-season there appears tlie rain- 
bow which, like the heart of a young woman, is not 
lasting, variegated in colour, stringless, ever- curved 
and rare/ 

r/r; 

( 127 ) 

Tile qiia»rters are dusky with dark clouds, black 
like tlie smoke of dull fire. The earth is green with 
dense grass with newly sprung up sprouts. Surel 3 ^ 
the time beautiful for love-making has arrived, the 
time when those separated from their lovers have no 
other refuge but death. 

(28) [The spring] 

( 128 ) 

The filament in the palasa-bud — the filament 
which vies (even) the cresent of the new-moon (in 

1. These adjectives apply both to the rainbow and the 
heart of a young woman. Thus, — 

Bain-how Young woman 

Asthira — Not lasting fickle. 

Aneka-raga — having many colours having passion for 'nany, 
Guna-rahita — having no string having no laudable 

qualities, 

Nitya-vakra — ever-curved ever-croocked. 

T)uspra,pya~ rare difficult to be wooed. 
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l)eauly)-~-looks like ilie iove-g(urs bow, ei3ea>efi io a 
red slieatb, .sealed with wax. 

[rl 

( 129 ) 

The 8a]t;y ocean is being rebuked tlius hy travel- 

lei's, w3io, wHli their throats and palates dry with 
thirst, are spitting- and voniitting out the water 
without swallowing- it; 0 deceiver, full of foams 
and salt! ill vain have your nec-tar-sweet names like 
pathodhi : jaladhi,” etc. — all meaning receptacle 
of water — ^been made! 

riKATA}s'ITAMBI 

(^) [Evlogy of the K iruj] 

( 130 ) 

(0 King!) your rival army is like a newly- 
married bride, — thougdi cdiallenged, does not fight : 
does not openly display the various divisions; and 
is not capable of showing off its valour to you.^ 

1. Here the words have double meanings applicable to 
both the rival army and a newly-married bride. 

Thus — enemy bride 

1st. line though challenged dares though intimately 

not fight. invited, does not demur 

2nd. line does not dare to display does not dress and 

openly the various divi- adorn herself in public 
sions of the army, such or practise coquetry, 
as foot-soldiers, horse- 
soldiers, etc. 

3rd. -line is .not able to show off is not able to lord it 
its valour. over her husband. 
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( 131 ) 

Seeing your Fame kiss the face of Dame 
Hori;iou the jealous sky, fall of lustre, amassed 
dense clouds consequently she herself (i.e. sky) too 
was embraced (by Fame) warmly.== ' ' ’ 

k being accosted] 

( 132 ) 

“Wlieee are you going, 0 lovely-thigdied one ! 
m this dark night?” “There, where the lord of mv 
Me, my heart’s darlingv resides.” “But, my young 
. ‘ ^ ^ ^inacrampanied,— say, are you not 

a lan But Cupid with feathered arrows is 
^Hv eompaniojo.’’ 

(-^J [The hride-groom is accosted by a. personal 
friend of the bride] 

( 133 ) 

Young, slender and tender as she is, do not 
have any fear; for does it ever liappen that a bud 

•uid Horizon 

and draw tlie attention of Fame to herself. 

— Note the puil here. The compound “prthu-pavo- 

rual Horizon, is trying to attract her J.over, Fame hv 
e.^.bi ing the beauty of her bust and is therein- ■ sCJuI 
111 getting the warm embrace of Fame. 

‘piyodhara,” here, may also moan the ocean, hi that 
case the word “diva” will mean day-break and the verso will 
mean as Mows : -Day-break, jealous of her rhml iJ 
tryniig to attract her lover, Fame, by drawing his attm,: 

ah'svs ' f^’-mbtionallv) 


thanslatxox 




breaks under tl.e weight of a beev TJ,ereiore sl.e 

.-iioukl be pressed relentlesslv. The su<-a- , -n, ’ l’ 
Bot >.eld up rls entice tuiee if pressed sligldiv. 

C'-^J [dddresml to an incUynant wonuin] ' 

( 134 ) 

Witliout considering- the course of love contemn 
aiij cau.e, be.rnne iiul,gua„, 
flame, 7 ^T"** 

,e‘,77i°„n f ’'“'T® sWiegl.v ia th, e,e o{ 

» tl.e ,„e of ofvi.i., i„ 

'llie wilderness? • " 

{Description of the heroine] 

( 135 ) 

'Who IS here like another ocean of beuiitv,— 
where ^ blue lotuses are floating togetlier with ' the 
moon ; whence the broad temples of an elephant are 
coming out where there are other stalks of lotuses 
iike the .-ruiik of a plantain tree.® 

[The waifit] 

( 136 ) 

0, 0, rash and heedless one! why do voii move 

Leasts ^ 

reflection^’ f^+i" floatiiifr together with tlie 

the moon Lcf' 

2. i,i\ the breasts are huge like the temples of an’ elephant. 

lu- Ti represent the thighs that are broad 

e le run v of a plantain tree. The ocean represents the 
young lady. 
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(Sj [.4 lady my s to her iatimafe friend] 

(139 ) 

4Vlieii niy lover comes to me, I becoine iiiiiierved 
and tixirried at once. He is near me — tliis alone I 
know; bnt/ I swear, niy friend, I liave no recollec- 
tion of any tiling else. 

(9) [Addressed to the hee] 

( 138 ) 

0 bee! greedy as you are, turn your attention 
to other lovely creexiers tliat can bear your weiglit. 
Why are you fruitlessly and untimely defiling* 'this 
jasmine-bud that has just sprouted and is without 
any pollens?^ 

( 19 ) [ The nini h a - tree ] 

(139 ) 

In spite of there being the honey-filled ketaki- 
flower on 'the outskirts of the fragrant forest, on the 
border of the jasmine bower and near 'the campaka 
tree, wh^^ are you, 0 crow I haunting the nimba-hree? 
There is not the slightest trace of honey in it; on the 
contrary, it is dusky with dust. 

(11) [The Spring] 

( 140 ) 

0 wretched oiieH what is the use of this grown 
up mango-tree, planted on this door-step? It is but 
a tree of poison, sin incarnate, — ^which, when blos- 
somed even to the slightest degree, increases the 
fever of love. 

1. Secondarily, the bee stands for a lover, and the 
jasmine-bnd for a young girl, not yet fit for being courted. 

2- Aclressing self. 
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i. ANULAKmi 

(1) [An micliaste woniaii says] 

( 1 ) 

The reason why yonr wife is chaste, and wh^-, O 
beautiful one ! we are not so is plain — there is no 
youth like you. 

(2) [A forward woman encourages her difEdent 
lover] 

( a ) 

The repeated and lustful embraces of even an 
experienced lover do not captivate the heart so much 
as do those that are due to real affection and loyalty — 
no matter wherever or in what manner they take 
place. 

(3) [A happy lady confides in her friend] 

(3 ) 

He had to extricate himself, somehow, from my 
arms as if they had been tied firmly like a rope ; and 
I, too, had to drag out my breasts as if they had been 
stuck into his chest, 

(4) [The banyan tree] 

( 4 ) 

The travellers ^ho had approached a withered 
banyan tree, laughed and clapped their hands when 
the bevies of parrots, resembling leaves and fruits, 
flew away. 
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$. A.SULA1}BEI , 

(1) [A lady, separated from her lover, says to tlie 
niessenger-maiden] 

( D ) 

0 my friend, other flowers do not pain me so iiiiich 
as does the kadamba-flower. Indeed, Cupid is, 
nowadays, bearing the bow of the globule-like 
kadamba-flowers, 

(2) [The messenger-maiden says to the lover] 

( « ) 

1 am not a bearer of any message, nor you her 
lover — so can there be anything between xis? Still, 
if she dies, you will be blamed,— for this reason 
alone, in the name of justice, I am accosting you. 

S, AVANTISUNDABI 

(1) [A lady, separated from her lover, laments] 

( 7 ) 

0, merciless one ! have you forgotten, alas ! even 
that I, with my veil slipping off, caught hold of ymii 
by running towards you, even in the midst of my 
elders ? 

(2) [A lover, separated from his sweetheart, says] 

(. 8 ) ■ , 

I remember her face,*— she who has been courted 
(by me) only for a short while, ^ — her face, encircled 
by dangling tresses, just like a lotus, boued down 
with the freight of bees. 
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(3) [A husband jokes with his wife] 

( 9 ) 

India is cutting jokes with Indrani, thus : ‘"0 

lotus-eyed one, possessed of youthful beauty ! now 
I abide by looking at the beauty of your face.” 

4^ MIDEAVI 

[The messenger-maidan teaches the boorish lover] 

( 10 ) 

Those who do not exercise their lordship and those 
who try to please their angry sweethearts like slaves 
— they alone are lovers, dear to ladies. The rest are 
only wretched masters. 

5, PBAEATI 

[The wife of a hen-pecked husband boasts to her 
friends] 

( 11 ) 

I slapped him with one hand, and blowing the 
aching palm with my mouth, I laughed and clasped 
him in the neck with the other haad. 

6. BBVI 

(1) [An angry lady says to her repentant lover] 

( 12 ) 

Say, 0 shameless one ! which of your sins am I 
to forgive now — those that you committed in the past, 
or those that you are committing now, or those that 
you are going to commit in future, you beautiful one? 

(2) [An angry lady is accosted by her personal 
friend] 
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'. (■■ 13 ) : 

0 indignant one ! Pairing got angry, yon are 
flying from your loTer, disregarding liim as lie is 
following yon, bnt your horripilated back betrays that 
yonr heart, nevertheless, is inclined towards him It 

7. BOHI 

[The messenger-maiden tries to pacify the offen- 
ded lady who has qnarrelled with her lover] 

( 14 ) 

He, without whom yoh cannot live, should be 
conciliated, even though the fault be on his side. 
Even though* the flrei may burn a city, say, to 
whom is it not dear? 

8 MSIPIUBEA 

[A lady, blamed of excessive forbearance towards 
her guilty lover, replies to the messenger-maiden] 

( 15 ) 

1 dance to the tunes my lover plays, fickle though 
his love may be. Though the tree may be immov- 
able by nature, still the creeper twines around it, 

9. VADDEIVAEI 

[A friend consoles the lady, separated from her 
husband] 

( 16 ) 

0 you, whose husband is away ! be assured. These 
are not the clouds of the newly arrived rainy season, 
but only the cliffs of the Vindhya mountain blackened 
by the soot of the forest-fires during the summer. 

, 1 The contrast is between the words q^aran-mukha’ and 
san-mnkha — the back that is turned and the heart that is quite 
the reverse. 
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SUBJECTS TBEATED BY THE SAN8KBIT TOETESSES. 


I, Deity, 




iSiva .. 

. ... ... 


2 

Krsiia 

• • • ■ • • . 


1 

Hari 

... 


1 

Sarasvati ... 


1 

Suminaksi 


12 

Avalokitesvara ... 


8 
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77. Iltiman being s. 



. 

Eulogy of the King- 

... 

7 


King’s enemies 

... 

1 


King’s weapon : — 



King • 

Bhusandi 


2 


Sword ... 

... 

1 


King’s War 

■ ■ . . . 

1 


Wife of tbe enemy of the King 

1 

Poet 

... 

■ * . . 

1 

Poetess ... .. 

. . . 

1 

Greedy man 

... 

1 

Miser 

... ... 

... 

1 

Crook 

... 

... 

1 

Leper 

...... 


1 
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777. Beauty of features. 



General 

(Male) 

1 

General 

(Female) 2 

After-batli 

'■.■*■■.*■.■ 

1 

Hair 

■■ ■# • • "* * • 


1 

Eyebrows 

*..■'■■ 

1 

'"'■.■■■■'Eyes'.:'' 

.'■■.,>.:■■■■■■■■■■ . : 


1 

Side-glance 


1 
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Glance 1 

Caste-mark .,v 1 

Jlose' ■'■ ■ ;,^ .'.V ' ■ ■"■ "■'"; ■ '... ' 1, 

■Lips'' ,....■ ■■": .:: ,"1 

Throat ...;■ ■ .... , . : ... ; ' .,1 

Face' . , ■ ... ... ■ ^ 2 

Arms ' , 1 

Bust, , . ' .... ■ 1 

Waist ... . .... .... : 1 

Feet.. ..... .... ... ;■ 1 

Nails., on, Toes ... ..., ... ‘ , 1 
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IV , Love 


A lady separated from her lover 2> 

1 A man ’separated from his sweetheart 1 
Message sent. to the lover by the lady 

■ ' /(Letter)' '■ '2 

5 , - ,, through dilti 2 

The lady describes her miserable plight 
to the duti ... ... 1 

Discourse between lady and diiti 1 
Modes -[ Discourse between two lovers 4 

• An indignant woman's remonstratioii 
with her lover . .. ... 2 

A personal friend's remonstration w’ith 
an indignant woman ... 2 

A lady pleads ivith her indignant lover 

(Male) 1 

The lady -pleads with her lover 1 

The lover declares love for his lad.y i 
Surata-keli ... H 


r 

a. ! 

Types H 
I 


Bride ... 

Eustic Woman ... 
Lady in tryst 
TJ nchaste woman . , . 



1 ' 

I 

},. 
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F. Animals, birds and i7hsect^ 

Lion'. . ... ■. ... 1 

Horse' ....' ■ ■ , ... ,' 1 

, ' ' ' Crow . ... ' ' '1 

■ '..Bee. ... :■ 

y" ■ ,4 


F/. Nature 

Dawn ... ... ■ ... ■ 1' 

8ini ' ... '... 1 

Sun-rise ...■ ... , . '1 

Su'n-set ... ... ' '1 

Morning-breeze ^ 

Moon-rise ... ... .... . 1 

Moon-lit Night ... ... 1 

Stars ... ... ... . - . 1 

Cloud ... , ... 1 

■ ^ g. 


VII, Seasons 

Summer ... ... ... 1 

Summer-clay ... ... ... 1 

Summer- winds ... ... ... i- 

Hainy-season ... ... ... 4 

Spring ... ... ... d 


lOv 

F III, Tr CCS and flo iv ers, 

Ketaki ... ... ... 1 

Cainpaka .,. ... ... 1 

Tree ... ... 1 

Nimba ... ... ... 1 

4 
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IX^ Things^ 

Incense 

Lamp 

Milk 

Ocean 

X. Philosophical, 
Human destiny... 

Xu Religious. 

Heligious discourse 

XII, Miscellaneous^ 

Kalpa-taru 

Songs of rice-kuskiDg 
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SUBJECTS TEEATED BY TEE PBAKBIT POETESSES 
J, Love 

( One whose husband is docile (svadhina- 
I patxka) ... ... 1 

One whose husband is away (prosita- 
Mood- I bhatrka) ... ... 1 

types- One whose husband is guilty (khandita) 1 
One who has quarrelled with her 
husband (kalahantarita) ... 2 

One who is separated from her husband 
[ (virahotkanthita) ... ... 2 


f Unchaste woman 
-I Forward woman 
'^Docile wife ... 


1 

1 

1 


r Messenger-maiden remonstrates with 
I the cruel lover ... ... 1 

Messenger-maiden defines a ladies’ man 1 
Lover, separated from his sweetheart 1 

IHappy reunion ... ... 2 


15 


II. Trees 
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TIQALLY UNDEB EACH FOETESS. 


L DEVAKUMIBIKI 

Vai(lya7u2t]ia-prdsMa-pTakL^ti (Historical poem) . 

2, GANGIDEVl 

Maclliurd-Tijaya or ( Histori- 

cal poem). 

# .5. LAKSMI Eljm 

Satitdim-Gopdla-^kavija (Pauranic poem), 

4 . MADEUBAVim 
Rdmd y an a -kdvy a {lipiG jjoem) 


5. EIMABEAimiMBI 
Raghiindtlidhhyttdaya (Historical poem) 


6. TIBmiALIMBI 
V aTacldmbihd-parinaya (Gampu). 
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iii . Gdna-kadam ha 

i V . DevL traya-tTiTThsan-mdld . 

S. EANUMIAIBI, VENNELAKAMTI 

i . Bralimdna7ida-Sarasvatl-pdduJcd-'puja7ha. 

ii , Sa mka ra-B liagajivat-pddarsahasra-ndmdv a 1%. 

iii . Datta^pilja-gltadzadamha, 

4, JNINASUNDABJ 
Hdldsyn-camqni-kdvya, 

5. KAMAKSI 
lidina-carita. 

6^ MANDAYAM DEITI ILAMELAMMI 
B'udd ha-caritdin rta 

7 . BaDEIPBIYA, Joint Author, 

Rad h d- Govinda-sar ad-rasa 

S. BAAIABAI 

LaksmUvara^campu-Mvya, 

9. &B1DEVI BALABUm 
Camp u-B hdgavata . 
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AmarK. 

A-inara-kosa 

AmarKTJ. 

ABiaraJvOSodgliataiia, 

AISPBMS. 

Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. 

AK. 

Alamkara-kaiistnbha. 

AL. 

Ananda-lahari. 

Alt. 

Alternatiye. 

AM. 

Alamkara-ninktavalL 

AgniP. 

Agni-piirana. 

AS. 

Alainkara-siitra. 

ASR. 

Alamkara-sarvasva. 

Ast. 

Astadhyayi of Paiiini. 

AsvGS. 

Asvalayana-grhya-siitra. 

AVM. 

Abhidha-vrtti-matrka. 

B 

BhagP. 

Bhagavata-pnrana. 

BhP. 

Bhavisya-purana. 

BliojaP. 

Bho ja-prabandha . 

Bodkic, 

Bodhicaryavatara 

BrkHpaiii 

Brhad-araiiyaka Upanisad. 

C 

Chandomahjari 

CkandM. 

cp. 

Compare 

CS. 

Catn-sloka. 
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DesiNM. 

Desi-nama-mala. 

DL. 

Dhvany-aloka, 
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f. 

f. n. 

GatliSg. 

GaudV. 

GOS. 


HarY. 
Hist, of Ind.Lit, 


Introd. 


KA. 

KAS. 

KAS. 

KalP. 

KamaS. 

KarMaii. 

KD. 

KM. 

KP. 

KS. of Hema- 
candra. 

KS. or KVS. of 
Vagbhata. 


Dlianafijaya-nama-mala. 

Dasa-riipa. 

P 

Folio. 

Foot-note. 

G 

Gatlia-sapta-satL 

Gauda-Talia. 

Gaekwad^s Oriental Series 
H 

Hari-vanisa. 

History of Indian literature. 

I 

Introduction. 
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Kavyalamkara. 

Ka vy alamkara-^ ekha ra . 

Ka vy alamkara-sutra . 
Kalki-purana. 

Kama-sutra. 

Karpiira-manjari, 

Kavya-darpana, 

Kavya^mimainsa. 

Kayya-prakasa, 

Kavyanu^asana of Heniacandra. 
Kayyanusasana of Vagbhata. 
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KumarPG. 

Kumarapala-carita. 

KurP. 

Eurma-paraaa. 

KVS, 

Seem. 

KVS. 

Kavindra-vacana-saiiiticcaya. 

I. 

India Office Library Catalogue 

IGLC. 


L. 

1. 

Lin© 

LalVis. 

Lalita-Tistara. 


M. 

M. 

Metre. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

MahBh. 

Mahabliarata. 

MaliVyut. 

Maha-vyntpatti. 

MatP. 

Matsya-piirana. 

MegD. 

Megba-dixta. 

MeruT. 

Meru-tantra. 


If.. 

NaDKS. 

If aya-dliamma-kalia-STitta . 

no. 

Number, 

NSP. 

Nirnaya-sagara press. 


P. 

P- 

Page. 

PraDA. 

Prakrta-diiatv-adesa . 

PaiLNM. 

Paiya-laccbi-nama-mala. 

PE. 

Padya-racana. 

PrakPain. 

Prakrta-paingala . 

PraPrak. 

Prakrta-prakasa. 

PraSah. 

Prakrta-sabasra. 

PraSRM. 

Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mala, 
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PraV . Prakrta-vya,karana. 

PT. Padyamrta-tarangmi. 

PV. Padya-veni. 

PVL. PadyaTali. 

E. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Eaja-tarangini. 
Easa-gangadliara. 
Easarnava-sudhakara. 

Eg-veda. 


S. 


SabS. 

Sabda-sara. 

SamyuttaN. 

Samyutta-nikaya. 

SatBra. 

Sata-patba-brabmana. 

SB. or SahDar. 

Sabitya-darpana. 

SetB. 

Setu-bandha. 

SHV. 

Subbasita-haravali. 

SidK. 

Siddbanta-kaumudi. 

Siks. 

Siksas. 

SEB. 

Sarasvati-kantbabbarana. 

SMV. 

Sukti-muktavall. 

SMYS. 

S ukti-inxikta vali-samgraba . 

SP. 

Sarngadbara-paddbati. 

SEB. 

S-ubbasita-ratna-bbandagara 

SrngPr. 

Snigara-praka^a. 

SS. 

Siikti-sagara. 

sss. 

Subbasita-sara-samuccaya. 

SSY. 

Subbasitavali. 

Sii. 

Sutra. 

SUE. 

S ad-ukti-fcarnainrta . 


EASE. 

EajTar. 

EG. 

ES. 

EV. 
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liH 

iliii 


Subka^ita-raTiktaTali . 
SupasanaKa-caria. 

S nrasundari-carita . 
Sabda-vyapara-vicara 


SubbMV, 

SupasC 

Sure 

8VV 


ThG. Tberl-gatba 


T. Verse. 

v.r. Variant reading 
Var. Vararuci. 

VamP. Vamana-purana. 

Vik. Vikrainorva^iya. 
VisnuP. Visnu-purana. 

VJ. Vakrokti-jivita. 
VrtEat, Vrtta-ratnakara. 
VV. Vyakti-viveka. 
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See AlamhdTa-sutva by Rajaaaka Eayyaka : 
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Alamkara-siitm by Eajanaka Rayyaka : Alamkdra^ 
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Alamkara-siitra by Eajanaka Srx Enyyaka with the 
Vrtti Alainkara-sarvasva by Mankbiika and 
commentary by Samudrabandha, on the latter. 
Ed. by T. Granapati SastrL Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, no. XL. Trivandnim, Govt, press, 1915. 

Alamkara-tilaka by Vagbbata. 5ce Kdvydivusdsana 
by Vagbbata : A. by V. 

Alphabetical I nde:r to tbe Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts. Compiled by tbe office of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 193.^ 

Amara'-liosodghdtana by Ksirasvamin . See Ndma- 
lingdnusdsana (also called Aniara-kosa) by 
Amarasimba ; A by K. 

N dma-lihganusdsana [also called Amara- 

kosa] . 

Ambikd-pdrinayarcampu [also called Varadambika- 
parinaya-campii] by Tirumalamba. Ambika-pari- 
naya-camprib...Tirunialainbaya pranita...Laksma- 
nasvarupa..aty etaib sainpadita. Lahore, Bombay 
macbine press, 193? 

Ananda-laliarl, attributed to Samkara Acarya. 
Stava-kavaca-kalpa-drumab, compiled by Giiru- 
natba Vidyanidbi Bhattacarya. [ ...Ananda 
labari... ]• 1917-18. See Stava-kavaca-kalpa- 

druma, attributed to Samkara Acarya. 

Anandavardbana. Dhvany-^loJm, 
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AntliolGgy. See Kosa^kdvya, 

Aroliaka Bliagadatta Jaliiana, comp : — 
Sukti-muJctd'val^^ 

Siikti-miihtdvalt-samgT^ 

Astdclhydyi by Panini : Mahd-hhdsya by Patanjali : 

by Kaiyata : °u.ddyota hy Bhatta, 

Mababbasya pradipoddyota by Nagesa Bbatta. 
Ed. by Papdit Balmvallabha Castri. Bibliotheca 
Indica, CXLII. New series. Vols. 1-3. Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1899, 1901-1909. 

— . See also Siddhanta-kaumudi. 

Aivaldijana-grhya-sutra, Asvalayana-grbya-stitra. . . 

Ed. by T. Gaiiapati Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, no. 78. Trivandrum, Government press, 1923. 

Balambika. Subodha-Edma-caHta. 

Balammal, V. Balambika. 

Ballala. Bhoja-prahandha, 

Bbagadatta Jalhana. See Arobaka Bbagadatta 
Jalbana. 

Bbamaba. Kdvydlamkd^a, 

Bhdgavata-puTdya: Bhagavata’-blLdvartha-dtpi kd by 
Sridbara Svamin. Srimad-Bbagavatam. Dvadasa- 
skandbatmakam...Sridbara-Svami-krta-Bhavartba“ 
dipika nama tika-sametam....,.Paiicanana-Tarka- 
ratnena sampaditam. 5tb ed, Calcutta, Yanga- 
vasi ed., 1928. 

Bhdgavata-blid vaftlia-dtpikd by Sridbara Svamin. 
See Bhdgc^vata-p^itrdna: B, by S. S. 

Bbamaba. Manoramid, See Prakrta-prakasa by 
Yararuci : M, by B. 

Bbandarkar, R. G. See Ramakrsna Gopala Bbandara- 
kara. 
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Blidrata-bhdva-Mpa by Nilakantlia. See Hari-vamki t 
B by N. 

— Maba-bliarata : by N. 

Bliatta Kedara. Vftta-ratiidkara, 

Bhattoji Dikvsita. Siddlianta-lmumud/^^ 

Bhavisya-purdna, Atba Sri-BhavivSya-paha-puraiiaiii 
prarabhyate. Ed. by Gpvinda Parasurama Bbatta 
of Eavera. Bombay, Venkatesvara press, 1897. 

Bbimasena Diksita. SndM^sdgara, See Kavya-praM- 
m by Mamraata : S. by B. D. 

Bhojadeva, King of JJhd^d. SeiTasvati-kanthdbJiara- 

■ ■ na, . . 

Bhoja-prabandha by Ballala. Tbe Bhojaprabandba 
of Ballala. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1928. 

— MS. See podicum Maniiscriptoom by T. 

Aufrecbt. Oxford, 1864. 

Bodlii^caryavatara-panjikd by Prajiiakaramati. See 
Bodhi-caryavatara by Santideva Siiri : °panfikd 
by Prajiiakaramati. 

Bodhi-caryavatara by Santideva Suri : ‘^panjihd hy 
Prajnakaramati [also called PrajHakara Bliiksii], 
Prajnakaramati’s commentary to the Bodhicarya- 
vatara of Santideva. Ed. with indices by Louis 
de la Vallee Poussin. Bibliotheca Indica^ CL. 
Calcutta, Baptist Mission press, 1901 — 14. 

Brahmananda - SaravaU - Svdmi - pddiikd - pu jana by 
Hanumamba . Brahmananda - Sarasvati - Sriguru - 
Svami-padnka-pujanam. Vennelakamti -Hanu- 
.mamba-viracitam. Bombay, Monoranjan press, 
1919. 

Brliad-araiiyaha Upa7iisad: ""blidsya by Samkara 
Acarya, The Brihad aranyaka upanishad, with 
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the comipeHtary of Samkara Acharya. Ed. "by 
Dr. E. Eoer. Bibliotheca Indica, II. Calcutta, 
Baptist Mission press, 1849-56. 

Brliad^afanyalwimnimd^ by Samkara Acarya, 

^ee Bfhad-dfanyalm Ufanimd: °bhdsya by S. A. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptoom by T. Aufrecht. 
Oxford, 1864. 

Catalogue du Eonds TibHain de la Biblioth^ue 
Rationale par P. Cordier, Paris. MDCCCCIX, 
Part 11. MDCCCCXV. Part III. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Yol. II, 
part I. Eevised edition. Sanskrit [ and Prakrit] 
books by Prana Xatha and Jitendra (Yatindra) 
Bimala Chandhuri. Section I. (A-G). London, 
India Office (published by order of the Secretary of 
State for India), 1938. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at the Adyar Library, 
Part If. Compiled by the Pandits of the Library. 
Adyar, Vasanta press, 1926. A mere indea^ of 
names. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, compiled by Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri. KaYya. Vol. VII. Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1934. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Printed Books in 
Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental Library, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Compiled by Panclita Eunja- 
Yihari KaYyatirtha under the superYision of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri. Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1904. 

Catatogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts at the 
India Office Library by Arthur Berriedale Eeith 
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witli an appendix on Bnddliist Maniiscripis by F. 

W. Tkoinas. 2 vols. London, Oxford University 
press, 1937. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mannscripts at tke India 

Office Library by Julius Eggeling. Vols. I-YII. 

Catalogues. Mamiscvipts. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptoom. 

Catalague ot Sanskrit Manuscripts at the Adj^ar 
Library. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the India 
Office Library, 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the India 
Office Library (Aufrecht Collection). See Jour- 
nal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp. 
1029-63. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Printed 
Books at the jAsiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cot die? Catalogue. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. 

Descriptive Gsiieilogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, compiled by Mm. 
Haraprasada Sastrin. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 

■ the Sarasvatl Mahal Manuscripts ^ Library^ 
Tanjore., 

Notices oi Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

■y'yMepprts^on search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
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Cdi.idilog\ies, Prmtedi Books, 

Alphabetical Index to tlie Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Maimscripts at the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Catalog'ue of MSs. and PBs. at the E.A.S.Bi 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Books. See Catalogue of the 
Libray of the India Ofl3.ce.. 

Chandoriiafijafl by Gahgadasa. Chandomahjari. 
Vaidya-Maha-mahopadhyaya-Sriniad - Gafigadasa- 
viracita. Sriniad-Gurunatha-Vidyanidhi-Bhatta- 
carya-krta-tikaniiYada-prabhrtibhih samalamkrta. 
Calcutta, Ghosh press, 1925. 

Chaiiclommljan-flkd by Guriinatha Yidyanidhi Bha- 
ttacarya. See Chandomahjari by Gahgadasa : ° tika 
by G. V. B 

Dasa-nlpaha by Dhanamjaya : ° avaloka by Dhanika, 
Sri-Dhanainjaya-viracitain Dasa-rupakam. Dhani- 
ka-krtayaxalokakliyaya vyakhyaya sametam... 
Vasudeva-Sarmaiia saniskrtani. 2nd ed. Bombay, 
Xirnaya-sagara press, 1917. 4th ed., 1928. 

D am ru'pahdv aloha by Dhanika. See Dasa-rupaha by 
Dhanamjaya;'' avaloka by D. 

Datta-pancuTrirta by Eamalabai Bapat. Sri-Datta- 
pahcamrta. San. Eamalabai Bapat yainnhn 
tayara kariina. Poona, Arya-sainskrti press, 
1930-31. 

Datfa-pilja-gltaJcadamba by Hannmamba. Vennela- 
kainti- Hannmambaya krtani Sri - Datta - ph ja - 

gita-kadambam. Bombay, Indn-prakasa press, 
1920-21. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at the 
Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at the 
Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
Blidu Ddjih Collection. 

Descriptive Catalogue of ‘the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. 
vSubrahmanya Sastri. Madras, Government press. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Maharaj Serfoji^s Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, by P. P. I. Sastri. Srirangam, 193 ? 

Desi-ndma-mdld by Hemacandra. The Desi-naina- 
mala of Hemachandra, second edition with in- 
troduction, critical notes and glossary by Para- 
vastu Venkata Eamanujaswami. The Department 
of Public Instruction. Bombay, Arya-bhusana 
press, 1938. 

Dhanamjaj'a. Da^a-rfipaka. 

Dhanam j a y a, Le^cico gmpher . Dlianamj aya-n dma- 
maid, 

Dhanam j ary a-kosa by Dhanam jaya. See DlianaTrijaya- 
ndma-mdld [also called D.J 

Dhanam j ay a-nighantu [also called Dhanamjaya-kosaJ . 
See Dhanainjaya-ndma^mdld [also called Dhanain- 
jaya-kosa] . 

N dma^mdld. See Dlutnamjaya-ndma^mdld [also called 

. bjN.] 

Dhanam j ay amdma-mdld [also called Dhanamjaya- 
kosa, Dhanamjaya-nighantu and Nama-mala] by 
Dhanamjaya. Srimad-Dhanamjaya-Kavi-viracita- 
Nama-mala . Bombay- vaibhava press, 1929. 

Dhanamjaya-nighantu hj Dhanamjaya. See Dhanayi- 
jaya-ndma-mdld [also called D.] 
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Dhanapala. Pdiya-lacchi-ndma-mMd, 
SufasimdaT^^cafia. 

Dhanika. Dasa-Ttipakavaloka^ See Dasa-riipaka by 
Dlianamjaya:® a/valohahj D. 

Dhvmiy-dloka by Anaadavardliana ; °locana [also 
called Locana] by Abbinavagupta. The DliYany- 
aloka of Anaadavardbanacharya with tbe commen- 
tary of Abhinavaguptacbarya. Ed, by Pandit 
Diirgaprasad and Ea^inatb Pandurang Parab. 
KdvyU’'mMdy 25. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
1891. 

Dlivany^ciloka--locana by Abbinavagupta. See 
Dh'vanyMloha by Anandavardbana : '‘locana [also 
called Locana] by A. 

Dictionaries. Prakrit, 

D eii’^nd mammal d, 

PmyaAacchl-7idma-^mdld, 

Sanskrit. 

Ndma-lingdnuidsana [also called Amara-kosa]. 
Dha7ia7njaya-ndma-mdld, 

Sabda-sara. 

Drama. KarpuramanjaH. 

VikramoTvasiya, 

Diirgaprasada Dviveda. Saliitya-darpaTiiacclidyd* See 
Sdhitya-daTpa7ia by Visvanatba Eaviraja : °chdyd 
by D, D. 

D vivedadeva. Sata^-patha-brdhmaTi.a-bhdsya . See 

^ata~patha-hrdlhma7ia : '‘hhdsya by D. 

Dvy-dfraya-kdvya by Hemacandra. See Kvmdra- 
pdla-carita [also called Dvy-a^raya-kavya] by H. 

GdnaJzadambaha by Balambika, Gana-kadambaka... 
Kiimbakonam, 1924. 
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Gangadasa. ChandoTtianjarl, 

Gangadhara Bliatta. GdtJid-sapta-mti-ttkd, See 
Gmhd’sapta-satt by Hala : ""Ukd by G.B. 
Gdthd-saptasatt by Hala [also called Satayabana] : 
""tikd by Gangadbara Bbatta. The GatM-sapta-sati 
of Satayabana y^ritb tbe Commentary of Ganga- 
dbara Bbatta. Edited by Pandit Durgaprasada 
and Easinath Pandurang Parab. Kayya-mala, 21, 
Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1889. 
Gdtkd-sapta-satz-tl^^^^^ Gangadbara Bbatta. See 
Gdt/id-sapta^saU by lUh : "tikdhyG, B. 

; Q. 

Gauda-vaha by Vakpati. Tbe Gaiiclayabo [Gauda- 
yadba], a historical poem in Prakrit by Vakpati. 
Ed, by Shankar Pandurang* Pandit. Bombay , 

Education Societies’ press, 1887. 

Girisacandra Vidyaratna, co7np. Sahda^sdra. 

Grammar. Prakrit. 

Monoramd. 

Prakrta-Dliatv-ddesa. 

PTdkrta-manjari, 

PTdkfta-prakdm, 

Prdkrta-sarvasva. 

pTdkrta-vydkaraipa 

Sanskrit. 

Astddhydyl. 

Siddhaivta-kaumtidi, ' 

Gurimatba Vidyanidbi Bbattacarya. Chanda- man- 
jarMlkd. See Chandomanjarl by Gan<>ridasa: 
°tfkdhyG. V. B. 

, comp, Stava-kavaca-kalpa-dTuma, 
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Hala.. 

Hdldsya-oainpii-kdvi/a by JS.anasunclari. Halasya* 
Gaiiipil-prabanclha,..Kumbakonam, Sriviclya press, 

■ 1906 . 

Haiiiiniainba, V emielakamp?., 

BraJi7ndnanda-Sarasvatl-Svd7ni’pddu kd-p iij mia , 
Datta--piljd-gUadmdamba, 

Sarnkara-Bhagavat-pdddcdrya-sahasra - 7idmd- 
vail, 

Haribliaskara, soiv of Apdji Bhatta, grandso^n 
of Hari aiid gi^eat-grandson of Puriisotta^nay 
autliof of V ftta-Tatndlmra, Padydinfta-taTanginl 

piS) ^ 

Hari Kavi., comp, SublidsitadidravaU {MS ,) 
Harisvamin. Sata-patha-brdhmaaa-blids7j^ See Sata-* 
patlia-hrdlimana: by H. 

Hari-varnm : Bhamta-^hhava-dlpa by Isilakantha. 

Kliila-Hari-vamsaiB. Ed. by Pancanana Tarkara- 
tna. Calcutta, Vaiiga-vasi press, 1905. 

Hemacauclra. • . . 

■ .Dem-7id7nar77mld, 

Dvy-ds}*ayadmvya, S ee helo to . 

KdvydnuJdsana. 

Kdvydmtsdsanad^kd, See Kdvydniddsaiia by 
fleiuacaudra : ""tikd by the same. 
Kiimdrapdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] . 
Prdkrta-vydkaraiia, 

History. A History of Indian Literature by Maurice 
Winternitz. Yol. II. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1933. 
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Tagadcihara. SamsvaU-ka7ithdbJiarm^^^ See 

Sa7^asvat/l^ka7ithdhhdra7}a by Bhojadeva ; ^tikd by 

J. 

Jagannatha Pamlitaraja, Rasa-Gangddham, 

Jaina Literature. Angas, Ndyd-dliam7naGiahd^s%ittch, 

Jalhana. See also Arobaka Bhagadatta Jalbai^a. 

Jayakrsna. Stibodhmt. See Siddhcmta-^kamm^d^ by 
Bhattoji Diksita: aS. by J. 

Jayaraina, sq7i of Haribhdskara. Padydmrta-sopdTia, 
See PadyarnTta-tarangim by Haribhaskara : F by 
J. 

Jn^ji2LS\inAaTl. Hdldsya-ca^npnJmvy a, 

Juaneudra Sarasvati. Tattva^bodliwi. See Siddlumta^ 
/c( 2 'i™^icZrby Bhattoji Diksita : T. by J. S. 

Kaiyata. Mahd-hhdsya-^pfadlpa. See AstAddiyayl 
by Panini : Mahd-hhdpja by Patanjali : °p)m(Upa 
by K.’ 

Kalidasa : — 

Meglia-^diita, 

V ikTamoTvasiya, 

KumdTa-saTahliava. 

Kalki-puTdTia, Kali-purana Saiiiskrta inula. Ed. by 
Pancanana Tarkaratna. Calcutta, Vanga^^asi 
press, 1908. 

Kamalabai Bapat. Datta>-pancd7nTta. 

Kama-sastra. KdTna-sutra* 

Kdina-sutra by Vatsyayana: ""tlka by Yasodliara. 
Kama-siitra. [Ed., by Maliesacandra Pala], 
Calcutta, Maliakali press, (190C-7). 

Edma-sutm-tlkd by Tafodhara, See Kdmia-sntra by 
Vatsyayana ""tikd by Tafodhara. 
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by Eajasekliara : “tika by Vasiideva. 
Karpuramanjari. Ed. by Mabaniaiiopadliyaya 
Pandit Durgaprasada and Wasudev La5:niaii 
Sbastri Pansikar. Bombay, Nirnaya — sagara 
. press, 1927. 

KaTpiiTCimanjaH-f/ika by Yasudeva. See Karjjiira- 
manja/n by Eajasekbara : Ukd by Y. 

Kasinatlia Pandurang Parab. Suhhdsita-ratna-hhd-* 
7iddgdra^ 

Katyayana. Ma'iijaH [also called Prakrta-manjari] . 

See Frdkfta-inahdm by Yararuci : M hj K. 
Kavlndra-vacana-samv ccaya . A Sanskrit autbology 
of verses, ed. with introduction and notes by 
F. "W. Thomas. Bibliotheca Indica. ?7ew series. 
Iso. 1309. Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1912. 

Kavya. Camp ft. 

Raids ya-campii-kdvya . . 

LaksmUvara-carnpt u-kd vya . 

Rdmdyana-ca m p u - k d vya. 

Kavya. Prakrit 
Dvy-dsraya-kdvya. See below. 

Gauda-valta 

Kwmdrapdld-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] . 
Paiinba-caria. 

S'U pdsa n dha-caria. 

S u ra s ti 71 d a r7~ca r i a . 

Sa7iskTit. 

Kavindra-vacana-samticcaya, 

Rad hd-Gov indada rad ^rdsa. 

Riik rni nl-pari iiaya. 

San tdna-Gopd la-kdvya. 
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. Sanskrit and Prakrit, 

Lalita-vistara, 

>566 Khanda-kavya. 

*S<se’ Kosa-kavya. 

Eavya-darpana by Rajacudamani Diksita. Kavya- 
darpana...Ed. by Pandit S. Subrabmanya 
Sastri. Vol. I. Ullasas 1-6. Tanj ore. 

Kdvyddarsa by DamHn. Eavyadarsa of Danclin. 
Sanskrit Text and English Translation by S. K. 
Belvalkar. Poona, The Oriental Book-supplying^ 
Agency, 1924. 

Kdvydlamkdra by Bhamaha. Kavyalamkara of 
Bhamaha. Ed...by T. V. Jagannath Sastry. 
Tanjore, 1927. 

Kdvydlamkdra I Hlkd by Eami Sadhii. 

Eavyalainkara of Eiidrata. Bombay, ISTirnava** 
sagara press. 

Kavydlaiiikdra-sekliara by Eesava Misra. Kavyalain- 
kara-sekhara...Ed. by Anantaram Sastrin. Edn 
Sanskrit Series^ No. 53. Benares, Vidya Vilas 
press, 1927. 

Kdvydlamkdra- sutra by Vamana: ""vrUi by the same. 
Cappeller’s ed. 1875. 

Kdma-clhewu'hj Bhnpala. Eavyalamkara- 

siitra-vrttih Sr%-N dm^mldsa4dstra series, no. 5. 

Srirangam, 1909. 

Kdvydlmkdra^ikd by Nami Sadhu. 

kdra by Eiidrata : °tlkd by 17, S, 

Kdvya-mtmdmsd by Rnjasekliara...,Kavya-iiiimamsa 
of Eajasekhara. Edited with introdiiction and 
notes by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrislina Shas- 
try.. ....3rd ed. revised and enlarged by E. S. 
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Eamaswami Sastri, Siromani. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, no. 1. Baroda, 1934. 

Kdrydmimsana by Hemacandra: °tikd by tbe same. 
Kavyanusasanam. Ed. by Sivadatta Sarman and 
Vasndeva Sarman. Kdvya-mdld, no. 71. Bombay, 
lYirnaya-sagara press, 1901. 

Kdvydmiidsana’tlhd by Hemacandra. See Kdvyd- 
7itisdsa7ia by Hemacandra : °Ukd by tbe same. 

Kdvydimsdsana by Vagbhata : Alamhdm^tilalui by tbe 
same. Tbe Kavyannsasana of Vagbbatta. With 
bis own commentary [called Alamkara-tilaka] . 
Edited by Pandit Sivadatta...and Kasinatba Pan- 
diirang Parab. Kavya-mala, no. 43. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sagara press, 1894. 

Kdvya-prahma by Mammata Bbatta: Suclhd-sdgara 
by Bbimasena Diksita. Kavya-prakasa by Mam- 
mata. ..witb tbe commentary ^Sndba-sagara’ by 
Bbimasena Diksita. Cbowkbamba Sanskrit Series. 
Benares, 1927. 

Kbanda-kaYya. Megha^diita* 

Kosa-kaYya. Prdhffa, 

Gathd^saptariaM: 

PTdhrta-sukM-^^^^ 

. Sanskrit, , 

KaTlnilra-vacana-samiticcaya, 

PailydmjdaAwmhgi^l, 

PadyCi-racand, 

Pad y avail. 

Padya-ve?]l. 

Sad-v kti-ka nidvirta, 

Sd rh gad li a ra -pa ddliati . 

Snhhdpfa-lidrdvall. 
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Su.bhdsita-miiktdvalt, 

Subhdsita-ratna-hhmiddgdr^ 
Suhh(2nta--M'm’'Samucca]/a, 

Suhhdsitd'vall, 

Sukti-muUtdvdU, 

SuJd/i--m^uktdvalusa7rigraha, 

SilMi-^sdgara- 

Krsiia. P mkrta-pamgala-0cd. See Prdkrta-'paihgala : 
""tlkd hy "K, 

Ksirasvamin. Amai^arkosodghdtaiia* See Ndma- 
Uhgdmimsana [also called Amara-kosa] by Amara- 
simlia : A by K* 

Kumdrapdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra : by Pmrnakalasa. Sri-Kiimara- 

pala-carita-r-Prakrta-Dvy-asraya-kavyam. Pandi- 
tabhidbana-Pandaranga-siiniina Sainkarena samso- 
dbitam. Bombay, Ifirnaya-sagara press, 1900. 

Kumdrapdla-cavita^plhd hy Purnakalaia. See Ktimdra-^ 
pdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kaYya] bj^ 
Hemacandra : by P,; 

Kumdra-sambhava by Kalidasa. Knmara-sambbavam 

Ed. by Gurunath Vidyanidhi Bbattacarya. 

Calcutta, 1921-22. 

Kuntala, Rdjdnaka, V akTokti^jlmta, 

luirma-purdiia, Kurma-i5uranam..*...Paiicaiiaiia-- 
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press, 1929. 
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Siksds, ATailable only in fragments. See Joiunial 
of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, 1913. 

Siiiga Blinpala Sarvanjna, Rdjd of Yemkatagiri. 
Rasdniava-siidlidJmra. 

Sridharadasa Maiiaka^i. Sad-ti^kti-karnSvirta, 
Sriclhara Svamin. Bhagavata-bhavartha-dipR^^^ See- 
Bhdgavata-pufdna: B, by S, S. 

$rngdra-'prakdsa (MS.) by Bbojadeva. Srngara-praka- 
sab. See Catalogtie of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
Madras, vol. IV, p. 562, 

Stava-kavaca-kalpa’druma, compiled by Giirnnatba 
Vidyanidbi Bbattacarya. Stava-kavaca-kaliDa-dru" 
ma...[Ananda-labari...]. Ed. by Guninatba Vidya- 
nidbi Bbattacarya. Calcutta, Lalita press, 1917-18'. 

According to soim editors, Ananda-lahari 
comprises only the first 41 verses of the Saundar^ 
yadaharJ. According to others, the Anadadaharl 
and the Sanudaryadalicrrl are identical, 

Stotras (MS.) Stotra-samgrabab, MSS. B. 39 and 
and B. 68. Nepalese Gharacter, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Hodgson Collection. See 
Alphahetical index to the Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Stotras (MS.) Tibetan translation of the Avalokite- 
svara-stotra of Gandrakanta Bbiksimi, by Bbi- 
ksu Candrasri. Tibetan oJiaracter, See Catalogue 
du Foods Tibetain, Part 3, MS. 43 and 46, 

Stotras [Stotra-samgraba] (MS.) Viclyavatl-stutib. 
MS. 3Sio. 28 M51, Part II, Grantka character. 
See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in tbe 
Adyar Library. 
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, [MS.],- .compiled Hari. Eavi. 
Siibhasita-barfwali, . MS. no. 92 of 1883-84. 
Bliaiidarkar’s Eeports. Poll. A 1-[10] T, B 1-5 
[-12], 0 1-42. Other systems of numbering* also 
foiiiid. 28 X 12 cm. 11. 9-11. MS. written in more 
than one hand ; numbering of vv. irregular. I’m- 
pevfect* 

compiled by Kasinatha 
Pandurahg Parab. Sri-Subhasita-ratna-bhaiida- 
garaiii. 4th ed., rev. Bombay, Is irnaya-sagara 
j)re5s, 1905. 

Suhlianta-sdra-samuccaya (MS.) Subhasita-sara-samu- 
ccayah. MS. no. 1050G-13 — c. 7, Eoyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. See Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
compiled In" Mm. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Suhhdsitdrall by Vallabhadeva. The SubhasitaTali 
of Vallabhadeva. Ed. by Peter Peterson and Pan- 
dit Durgaprasada, son of Pandit Vrajalala. Bom- 
bay, Education Society press, 188G. 

* MS. Aufrecht Collection, no. 59, For descTrption^ 

sec Keith's Catalogue, Yol. II, p, 11G5. 

Sithodlm-Rdma-carita hj Balambika. Subodha-Eama- 
caritam. Madras. Law Printing House, 1916, 

Suhodhini by Jayakrfna. See Siddhanta-kaumudl 
by Bhattoji Diksita: S, by J. 

SudlicusLigara by Bhimasena Dikwsita. See Kdvya-- 
prakcim by Mammata: S, by B. D. 

Srd:ti-77ui!ddvaU by Bhagadatta Jalhana (MS.). See 
Reports of R. G. Bhandarkar. 1884-87, pp. I-lIY, 
and MS., no, 370 of 1884-87. 

SfdidmnJddvalt by Bhagadatta Jalhana. The Siikti- 
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miiktavali of Bbagadatta Jalbaaa. Ed. Ti’itli an 
introduction, in Sanskrit by Embar Krisnamacarya, 
Baxoda, Oriental Institute, 1938* 

SaMumuktcivall'^mmgralia (MS.IjConipilecl by Arohaka 
Bbagadatta Jalbana. MS. no. 370 of 1884-85, 
Foil. 2-42, 44-61, 63-148, 150, 63, imperfect; 
2i}4 X 10 cm.; 11.8. See Eeport (Third) of B. 
G. Bbandarkar. 

Sukii-sdgara [compiled]. Foil. 100, 28x12 cm, 
M. 9 — 11. Jagaccandra Smrtitirtba Collection, 
Calcutta, MS, no. 3. 

Suktisimdara (MS.). Bhaii Daji^s Collection, no. 
1237. Bombay Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Sundaravalli, daughter of Nrsimlia Ay eng dr ^ 
R d m, dyan a^ca mpu-^ kdv ya, 

SupdsandJia-caria by Laksmana Ganin. Supasanaha- 
ca,ria [Supasanaba-carita] ...Ed. by Panclita Hara- 
govinda Dasa Setba. Benares, 1918-19. 

by Dbanesvara, disci'ple of /t w.es- 
vara Suri and B uddhisag ara Suri. Surasundari- 
caria [Surasundari-carita ],..ed. witli notes by 
Muniraj Sri Raja Vijayji. Jaina-vividba-sabitya- 
sastra-mala, nO'. 1. Benares, 1916. 

Siirasundart-carita, SeeSurastmdarl-caria. 

Tantra. 

Tattva-bodhinihj Jnanendra Sarasvati. See Siddhanta.- 
kaumudl by Bbattoji Ditsita : T. by J. S. 

Therl-gdthd^ Psalms of tbe Early Buddhists. Psalms 
of the Sisters by Mrs. Rbys DaTids. London, 
Oxford TJniyersity press (Publ. for the Pali Text 
Society), 
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— Tlieri-gatlia or Pourings in Terse of tlie BuddList 
Bhikkiinis...Ed. by K. K. Bhagwat. Bombay Uni- 
versityPiibiications (Devanagari— Pali Texts Series, 
no. 4). Bombay, Earnatak printing press, 1937. 

Tiriimalamba. Va^^adamhlkd^parinaya-camp u . 

Tagbbata. Aldmkdra-tilaka, See Kdvycmusdsana 
bf Vagbliata 4. by the same. 

Y aidyandtlia-^pfasada-pfasasti by Devaknmarika. Foi^ 
bibliographical reference, see Sanskrit Poetesses, 
Part B, Tol. Ill of this series. 

Vakpati. Gamia^vaha, 

VakroMhji'^ita by Knntala, Rdjdnaka. The Takrokti- 
jivita... chaps. I and II, Ed. by Sushil Enmar De. 
Galcntta Oriental Series, no. 8. Calcutta, Calcutta 
Oriental press, 1923. 

YallabhadeTa. Subhdsitdvali, 

F dm ana-purdna". Y ainana-puranam . . . Sriyukt a Pah- 

cimana Tarkaratna sampadita. Calcutta, Taiiga- 
vasi press, 1314 (1907-8) 

Y amsidhara. Prakrta^paihgala-tlkd. See Prdkrtar 
pain gala : °tlkd by Y. 

Yaraddnibikd-parinaya-campu [also called Ambika- 
parinaya-campu] by Tirumalamba. See Ambikd- 
paririaya-^cmyipu hy T, 

Yararuci. Prdkrta-prakdsa, 

Yasiideva. Karpi'iramanjarl-tikd, See Karpuravian- 
jari by Eajasekhara : °Ukd by Y, 

Yiltsyayana. Kdma-sutra, 

Yenidatta, son of J agajjlvana, grandson of Nila- 
kantha. Padya-venl (MS). 

Y ikramorvaBya byEalidasa: PrakdHkdhj Eahga- 
natha. Yikramorvasiyam Yasudeva-Sarmana 
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saniskrfcam. 6th ed. Bo'nbaj'j ISIirnaya-sagara press, 
1925. 

^ iiiiala Siiri. Pauma-caria. 

Visvanatha Pancauana. Prah-ta-Paiiigala-tlhi. See 
Pralirta-paingala : °tzM by Y. P. 

V ismi-purana. Yisnu-puraiiain....grij’iikta Pancanana 
Tarkaratna sampadita. 2nd ed. Calcutta, Yahga- 
vasi press, 1331 (1924-25). 

Yisvanatha Devavarman. Bulcmml-parinaya. 

Yisvanatba Devavarman and Eadhapriya, Radha- 
Govinda-iarad-rasa. 

Yisvanatha Kaviraja. Sahitija-darpcma. 

t' isvesvara. AJaing-kara-kaustuhlia-vyakliyd, See Alam. 
huva-haustuhlia, by t'isvesvara ; °vyakhya by the 
same. 

Yi^vesvara Pandeya Parvatiya. Alamkara-kmistubJia. 

— Alamhlra-miiktaraU. 

Vrtta-ratnukara by Bhatta Kedara :°ttM by lYarayana 
Bhatta. The Yrtta Eatnakara by Bhatta Eedara. 
lYith a commentary of Bhatta Earayana Bhatta. 
Ed....By Yaidynatha gastri Yarakale. Kasi Sans- 
krit series (Haridas Sanskrit Grantha-mala), no. 55. 
Benares, Yidya ■\'ilas press, 1927. 

I 'i’ttci“e(zt7idkoi7’et-plkd Earayana Bhatta, See \‘ vttd- 
ratnakara by Bhatta Eedara: °aka by E. B. 

VyaUi-viveka by Eajanaka Mahimabhatta : ^tlka by 
Eajanaka Euyyaka. Yyaktiviveka of Ea,fauaka- 
Mahimabhatta and its commentary of Eajauaka 
Euyyaka. Ed. by T. Ganapati gastrin. Trivan- 
drum, 1909. 

V yakti-viveka-tika by Eajanaka Euyyaka. See Vyaktl- 
vivekn by Eajanaka Mahimabhatta : °t7ka by E. E. 
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Tadavendra. PTdhrta’paihgala-f^kd: See Prdhrta- 
: ' pain gala: Y ^ 

Yasodltara* Kdma'-siitTa-tlhd, See Kcima-sutta by 
VatsyayaBa': ""tllmhjY, 



APPENDIX X 


GENERAL INDEX 


Ahhidhd--vrUi--mdfr'kd. 


Anopamd, Ixxxviii, xc. 
Anthology, 1, xvi, 

Anulaksmi, Ixxi, 62, 117. 
Annmana, xv, 

Anuprasa. See Alliteration. 
Anustubh, xxxii, xxxiii xxxiv, 
xxxviii, 9, 12, 13, 17, 24, 
27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43. 
Apahnuti, xv, xxix. 

Apaji, xxiii. 

Apala, Ixxx, ixxxiv. 

Ardha-sama metre, xv. 

Art of poetry, ii. 

Arts, ii, 64. 

Arthalamkaras. See Figures of 
speech Ixviii. 

Artliantara-nyasa, vi, Ixvii. 
Artha-slesa, xiix. 

Arundhati, xxxvii- 

Arya, ix, xvi, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27. 

Arya-giti, 61, 

Arya~Miimdyana, Ix. 

Afsis, Ixvii. 

A,}tddlhdyt of Paiiiiii, 23. 
Astaka, vii. 

xlsuiaddhi, Ixxii, 64, 118. 
Ahmldyana-grlvija’-mtm^ xci i . 
Asvins, Ixxx. 

‘‘As you sow, so you reap,’^ xviii 
Atisayokti, vi, xlv. ■ 

Aufrecht, 22.' 

Avalokitef§vara, vii 3, liv. 


Abhimanyu, xxvi, xxviii. 
Acyutaraya, lix. 

Aditi, Ixxix, Ixxxiv. 

Agastya, Ixxxi, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. 
Agni, Ixxx. 

Agm-purdna, 6. 

Aksepa (Vidhy-abhasa) vi, xlv. 
Alamkaras. See Figures of 
Speech. 

Alamhdm-kaustuhha of Visves- 
vara Pandita, 33, 37, 50, 59. 
Alanikdra-mukidvalt, 59. 
Alamkdra-mrvasva of Riiy- 
yaka (Kavya-mala ed.), 
xxxiii, 32, 37. 
Alamkdm-sutra, 32, 37, 
Alliteration, xxiii. 

Amara-kosaj 62, 
Amara-kosodghatana, 62. 

Amba, Ixii. 

Ambapali, Ixxxvii. 
'Ananda-laliarl, 25 
Anandadaiikd-eampu, ivii, 
Anandavardhana, xlv. 

Ananta Acarya, Ixx. 

Ananta Suri, Ixii 
Anasiiya Kamalabai Bapat lix 
'Andhra Bdmdyaiia xviii, lix. 
Ahga, 103. 

Anonymous Poetess, iii. 
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Avalo'kitcsi'(ira-stotm^ Tibetan 
Collection, 5, 6. ■ 

• Avanti, Ixxiii. , 

ATantisundari, ixxi, ]xxiii,T18, 
Avaiitivarmaii, 

King of Kashmir, xxxix, 
xlv. 

B 

Balambika, lx. 

Bali, 6. 

Baliala, xxxiii. 

Biiia, xxxri Ixxi. 

Baiiahatti, 33. , 

Benares, 23. 

Bhadda Kuiitlaiakesa, xei. 
Bhauffrt{fit’'pirr(lna^ Ixx, 

Iviii, 23. 

Bliandarkar, xxiii, xxxvi. 
Bhaskara, xxiii. 

Bhatt^^ Kailata, xxxix. 

Bhau Daji’s Collection, 

Bombay Branch of R.A.S.,x. 
Bhavakadevi. also called Bhara- 
kadevl and Bhavakadevi, 
iv, vi, 1, 71. 

Bhavakadevi, ir, 

Bhavakadevi, iv. 

Bhu rkifa-^mratja^ 6. 7. 
Bhavodaya, xxxvii, 

Bhiksu (-aiidrasri, 4. 

Bhoja, xivi, xxxiv, 

Bin >i a de va » Sa n(,s ni f rka ?? fh d- 
hharana^ viii. 

Bhoia-pmlntntlha, xxxiii 38, 
Bhojarjija, xxxiii. 

Bh rii mUki . Ixx, 


Bhusandi, x, xi. 

Bible, Ixxix. 

Bilhana, xxxi. 

Boclhica ryd va td va , 6 . 
Bodhisattva, vii, 6. 

Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, ico- 
nic form of, vii. 

Brahma, xii. 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, lx, 
Brahmdnda--8arusvatt^ 

pdduhd-pujana^ Ixi. 

Brhad-d tmi ya ka Upa n 
i, ii, xcii. 

Brhad-devata, Ixxix. 

Buddha, see also Siddhartha, ii, 
xli. 

■ C 

Cahuvana, 1 xxiii. 

Gakora, niii. 

Cakoris, xxv. 

Oampm-Blidgavata, Ixx. 

CamiDii of Madhuravani, xix. 
Gandalavidya, vi, viii, 3, 72. 
Candraditya, xxxix. 

Gandrakala, xxxi. 

Candrakanta Bhiksuni, vii, 3, 73 
Candrikil, viii. 

Gatu-.moka, 16, 56. 

Chanda, xci. 

CViandoinaTijan, xlix, 26, 58, 
61. 

Characters : — 

Nepalese, 6, 

Oriya, Ixii. 

Tamil, lx. 

Teliigu, Ixx, 

Tibetan, 5. 
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Cliaurie, xxxii. 

Chitrama, 7. 

CinnaiSima, viii, liv, 6, 75 
Concubines j iii 
Courtesans, learned, ii, iii. 

D 

Daivajiia Damodara Maudgalij s 
Daksina, Ixxix 
Bandin, xsxix. 

Darbhanga, Ixi. 

Da^a-rupa, 59, 64. 
J)atta-pujd’gUa-ltadam%ha, Ixi. 
Dattatreya, lix 

Daughter, Ritual for getting a 
learned,!. 

Daughters of ministers, II, III. 
Dest-'ndma'-mdldj Ixxiii, 65, 66, 
70. 

Desl-iahd^^sanigraha., Ixxiii. 
Devakumarika, Mii. 

D evt4raya-tnm-san-'mCild lx . 
Dhamma, xe. 

Dhanadadeva, xx, xxii, xxxv, 
xliv. 

l)7iananjaya-7mma-mdldy 24. 
Dhanapala, ixxiii. 

Dhvany-dloha, xlv, 58. 

Dipaka, xiv. 

Doha, 59. 

Dohadika, Iv, 58, 59, 61, 

Drstanta, xlix. 

Druta-vilambita, xlvi, 20, 31. 
Dwarf, incarnate, 6. 

Faridpur, xxxi, ivi. 

Female Rsis, 1 


Figui’es of speech : — 

Aksepa vi, xlv. 

Anumana, xv. 

Apahnuti xv, xxix. 
Arthantara-nyasa, vi, Ixvii. 
Artha-slesa, xlix. 

Asis, Ixvii. 

Atisayokti, vi, xlv, xlix. 
Bhavodaya, xxxvii, xlix. 
Dipaka,, xlv. 

Drstanta, xlix. 

Malopama, xv. 

Paryayokta, xlv, xlix. 
Prativastupama, ixvii 
Prey as, xlix. 

Purnopama, xlix. 

Rasavat, xxxvii, 

Rupaka, xiv, xlix, Ixvii 
Samasokti, vi, xv. 

Samsrsti, xlix. 

Sandeha, xxix, xlix. 

Slesa, xlix. 

Slistopama, Ixvii. 

Smarana, xxix. 

Svabhavokti, xlv, Ixvii. 

Tilly a-yogita, xlv 
Upama, xlv, Ixvii, 

Dtiireksa, xxix, Ixvii. 
Vibhavana, xv, Ixvii. 

Visama, xlix. 

Visesokti, xlv. 
Vrtty-anuprasa, xlix 
Vyaja-stuti, xlix, 

Vyatireka, ■ xv, xxix, ' xxxvii, 
Ixvii. ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Fish, incarnate, 7. 
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Gaeliward’s Oriental Series^ 
xlvy.Ivij.Mx,. Isxiii. 

G-aliHj 61., 

Gaiimij 61. ' 

Oahu, 61. 

Gdna-kadmnha, lx. 

OaBdlia, 61. 

Oandhadipika, ix, 7, 75. 
Gaiigadevi, Iviii. 

Oahgadhara Bhatta, Ixxii. 

Oargi Vacaknavi, xcii 
Oathas, I. 

Gdthd^sapta’iati^ 62, 63, 64, 

65, 67, 68, 69, 70. 

Gatha, Theri, Ixxxv. 

Gaada-vaha, 66. 

Gaiidi, Ixi. 

Gauri, ix, xii, xxiv, 8, 76; bea- 
uty of women described by 
xii ; cxitical estimate, of xiv; 
date of, ix; description of 
Siva, King, Kalpa-vrksa, 
Nature, women x; subject- 
matter of, X. 

Ghosa, ixxx, Ixxxili. 

Girls, ii, 

Giti, metre, 7, 11. 

Godha, Ixxxiii, ixxxiv. 

Griffith, traoslation, Ixxxiii f.n. 
Giijrat, xxiv, Ivi. 

Gutta, Ixxxvi, Ixxxviii, xc. 

H 

Hal a, Ixxi. 

HCilusya-ca nipu , Ixi, 

Hanumamba, V enndakamil^ lx. 
Hari, xxxvii, liv. 


Haribhaskara, Padydmfta-tw- 
rang ini, xxiii. 

Hari Kavi, Suhhdsitadidr avail 
(MS.). 

Harini, xxxiv, 31, 34, 45. 
Hari-vamsa^ 6. 

Hayagriva, 7 
Hemacandra, ixxiii. 

Himalaya, 76. 

Hihgula, xxxviii, 

Hiranyaksa, 6. 

HistoTy of Indian Literature, 
Ixxxv. 

Hodgson Oollectmif E.A.S.B. 
vii, 6. 

Hymns, Vedic, 1. 

1 

Incarnations of Visnu, ix. 

India Office, xxiv. 

Indian Historical Quarterly^ 
Ixii. 

Indian women, 1 . 

Indra, Ixxx, Ixxxi, ixxxiii. 
Indramatarah, Ixxxiv. 

Indrani, Ixxix, ixxxi, ixxxiv, 
Indravajra, 10, 26. ’ 

Indulekha, xv, 14, 80. 

Isidasi, ixxxviii, xc. 

J 

Jagajjivana, xxiv. 
Jaghanacapaia, metre, 15, 81. 
Jaganacapaia, poetess, xv, 15. 
Jalhana, Bukti-muhtdvali , 

XX, xxxiii, 

Jati, XV, xxix. 

Jnana, 4. 
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Juanasundari, Ixi. 

Jayantij Ivi, 

Jayapula, xxix. 

Jayarama, 22, 

E 

Kailasa, 76. 

Kala-bharinij xix, IS . 
Kalaliaiitarita, Ixxv, ixxvi. 
Kalhana, 
xlv. 

Kali, xiL 

Kalidasa vi, vii, xix, 3 
Kalhi-punina, 6 . 

Kalpa-vrksa, description of, x, 
xiv . 

KCim-alcsdinTta, Ixx. 

Kamaksi, Iv. 

Kamalila, ly. 

Kavya-mimamsa of Raja- 
Sekhara, ii, iii. 

Kamparaya, lyiii. 

Kanakavalli, Iv. 

Karnata, Ivii. 

Karpvm-m*m}an of Raja- 
sekhara, xxxvii, ixxiii. 
Kashmir, xxxix. 

Kasi, xxiii. . 

Kastilri Rahgacarya, Ixx. 
Kavi’^vainmimliy Ixii. 
k mlndra -va cana^samuccaya^ iv, 
xvi, xxxiii, 16, 49. 
Kavya-claTpana, S7, 44, 50, 54. 
Kavydclarm, Ixvii, 104. 
KavydlamJcdra, xlvi, 5Bv 
Kmyidamlidra-hkJmm oi 
Kesavamisra, 44, 50. 


liavydlamhura-sutm i of 
Vamana, xxix, 31, 38, 58. 
lid vya-n bald serks, xxxiii, 
xlr, 33. 

lidvya-mrmd'msd' of Rajase- 
khara, III, xxxxvi, Ixxiii, 
38, 45, 49, 50, 59. 
Kdvydmimmna of Hemacati- 
dra, 38. . 

Kdvydmisdsdna ' of ■ Vagbhata,, 
:xxix, ,1, 37, ' 38, 44, ■45,;" '.SI,- 
57,. 58, '59. 

Kdvy(HPxiMSa^ (Banhatti^s 
ed.), 38, 54. 

Kdvya-pralcdm, (Nyayaratna’s 
ed.), Ixxiii, 33, 37, 50. 
Kerala, xvi. 

Kerall, xvi, 15, SI. 

Khandha, 61. 

Khandita, Ixxy, xxvii. 

Khan j ana, xiii. 

Khema, Ixxxxd, Ixxxviii. 

King, description of? x 
Kisa Gautami, xei 
Koran, ixxix 
Krsna, xxxii, 24, liv 
Krsnanatha, Ivi 
Ksirasvamin, 62 
Knlatokti, xvi, 18 
Ki/.wd-rapala-ea'riift, 63, 69., 

Knm.dra--samMava ■ of ; , K all- 
dlisa, xix, , 105. . 
Knmbakonam, Ixi 
Kiippnsvamin Sastrin, Ixi. . . 
■Kiirma, 7. ■ ■ ■ ' 

Knrma-purana, 7. 

Kiitala, xvi, 16, 81. 
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^ .. 

Lady Eve, sLsx. 

Xady Niglit,. xxviii* . . ... 

Laksmi, Deity, xxxvii, iiii. .. 
Laksmi, |)oetess, xvi, 16, 82. 
Laksmidevi Thakiirani, xvii, 
’l7, 82. . ^ ^ 

Laksmi Bajiii, iviii. 
Laksmi-saliasra,^ Ixx. 
Laksmi^vara, Ixiii'lxv. 
Lcthwhuvara-ca^^^^ 

■■■Ixiii. ■ 

Lalitangi, Iv. 

LaUfa-mstara, ii. 

Lalia, xeii. 

Lokanatha, 3. 

Lopamudra, ixxxi, Ixxxiv. 

Madalasa, xvii, xviii, 17, 82. 
Madana, xxvii, xli. 

Madhavi, ixxiv. 

Madharaiigi, Iv. 

Madhuravam, xviii, iix. 
Madhtiravarni, xviii, 18, 83. 
Madliura-vijaya, Iviii. 
Madireksaiia, xix, 18, 83. 

Government Oriental 
MBS,, ^ xivL 
Madura, Ixi. , 

Maglia, Ixviii. 

3Iahabiiairava, ix, liv. 
Maliabbarata, 7. 
Malid-vyiitpatti 6 
Malia-y ana , v ii . 
Maliltalasarasvati, xxxvii. 
Mai trey I, xcii. 

3!(ijjhima>-}hil:Ci ya, ii. 


Malabar, iviii. . 

Maia-bliarini, xix, 18. 

Malava, Ivi, 

Malopama, xv. 

Mana, v, 14, f.n. 1. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xiix, 
2,19. 

Mandara, 7. 

Mandayam Dhati Xlamelamma, 
Ixii. 

Manuscripts : India OiBce MS., 
xxiv. 

For a detailed account, see Bibl- 
iography under Manuscripts. 
Mara, Ixxxviii. 

Marula, xx, 19, 84. 

Matra, xv, xxix. 

Matsya-purana, 7. 

Meru-tantra, 7. 

Metaphors, xiv, xxv. 

Metres. Prakrit, 

Arya-giti, 61. 

Doha, 59. 

Dohadika, xlix, Iv, 58, 59, 61. 
Gaha, 61. 

Gahiiii, 61. 

Gahu, 61. 

Gandha, 61. 

Khandlia, 61. 

Eoha, 61. 

Sihini, 61. 

Uggaha, 61. 

Ukkaccha, 61, 

Viggalia, 61. 

— Sanskrit. 

Anstuubh, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xxxviii, 9, 12, 13, 17, 24, 27, 
28, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43. 
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Metres. Sanskrit, coBtd. : — 
Ardha-sama, xv. 

Arya, ix, xvi, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
61. 

Bhujaiiga-prayata, 22. 
Druta-vilambita, xivi, 20, 31* 
Giti,7, 11, 61. 

Harini, xxxiv, 31, 34, 45. 
Indra-vajra, 10. 
Jaghanacapala, xv, 15. 

Jati, XV, xxix. 

Kala-bharini, also called Mala- 
bhMni, xix, Iv, 18, 

Mala-b harini, also called Kaia* 
bharini, xix, 18. 

Malini, 25. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xlix, 
Matra, xv, xxix, xlix. 

Octad, vii. 

Pathyarya, 61, 

Praharsini, Ixviii. 

Puspitagra, xxxv, Ixviii, 13, 
37. 

Rathoddhata, Ixviii, 32. 

Sama, xv, 

Sardula-vikridita, viii, xxxi, 
xxxiv, xxxVy xxxviiij 7, 
8, 10, 15, 18, 21, 26, 38, 36, 

37.39, 40,42, 44,46. 
Sikharinijl. 1^, 43, 45. 
Sragdhara, 30, 46* 

Svagata, 9, 17. 

Totaka, vii, 3, 17. 

Udgiti, 61. 

Upagiti, 25, 61. 

Upajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28, 

32.39. 

Vamsa-sthavila, 26, 44. 


Metres. Sanskrit, contd. : — 
Vasanta-tilaka* xxxii) 8, 14, 
24, 26, 34, 38. 

Metrical conversation, xxxi, 
Mihirabhoja, xxxiiu 
Mimamsa, Ivi. 

Ministers, daughters of, ii, 
Mithila (Barbhanga), x'yii. 
Morika, xxi, 20, 84, 
Mukulabhatta, xxxix,, 
Murabbatta, Ivi 
Muse, xxxix. 

Mutt a, xci, 

Nagamma, xxii, 22, 86. 

NaimdJia of Sriharsa, xix. 
Nami Sadhu, xlvi. 

Nanda, xci. 

Narasimha Ayengar, Ixx. 
Narayana Bhatta, 59, 61. 

Nature, description of, x, xiv, 
Ndu(^^dliamma-Imhd'‘Sutt^^^^^ 63 , 
Nay aka King, xviii, 

Nellurupur, lx. 

Nepal, vlL 

Nepaiese chafacter^ ix. 
Nilakantha, xi, xxiv, 

Nikayas. Majjhmia, SwruynUa, 

IL 

Notices of E. L. Mitra, x. 
Nrsimha, 6. 

0 

Oriya chafacier, Ixii, 

P 

Padmavati, xxiii, xxiv, xlv^ xivi, 
lii, 22, 86. Her subjects: 
human beings, physical 
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features, animals and birds, 
tilings, .Nature and liuman ' 
sentiments, ; :s:xiv, ff,;. com- 
parison between Gaiirl and 
Padmavati, xxiv. 

of Hari- 

bliaskiira, xxiii, 22, 25. 
Farl?/u-7'ru'«nd , 15, 20, 59. 

Padyavali, 2, 37. 

Fadya-ve-nt of Veiudatta, x, xri 
xxiv, xxxviii, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, IS, 14, 15, 20, 22, 23 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 40 , 60. 
Pd f]/alue(7^7-»dw-a- m did , Ixxiii, 
62. 

Paijhalia, same as Fajjbatika, 
61. ■ ■ 

Pajjliatika, see Pajjhalia, 61. 
Pancali, xxxvi. 

Pancaii riti, Ixi, 

Pancapagesarya, ixii 

F(i tl va-pral'dFil'u , x. 

Panini, 18. 

Farihh(lsa’'hhdsl-a ra , xxiii, xxxvi. 
Parvati, xi, 76. 

Paryayokta, xlv. 

Patacara, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, xci. 
Pataneaia Kapya^s wife, xdi. 
Pathyanya, 61. 

F(nni((j-*nir’ui^ 66. 70. 
PhalgubastinI, xxix, 30, 93. 
Poems, SansJn'it:^ 1 
Poetesx, Satidn'H, 1. 

Poetry, Art of, II. 

Poona, ^ 2r5. 

Prabliudevi Latl, Ivi. 

Prabarsini, Ixviii. 

Praha ta, Ixxv. 


Prajapati, 7. 

Prd Icrfa -d hd t v-dd em , 63 . 
Prdlrrta-pf^iingala, 59, 61, 
PrdhTta-prcilidm, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
68, 69, 70. 

Pralcrta^su rvas va , 61 . 

Prd lnda^sukhi-mfna~m did , 65, 

66 . 

PrdlzTta-vydlmrana, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70., 
Pratitlieyi, xeii. 
Pnativastupama, Ixrii. 

Preyas, xlix. 

Princess, learned, II, III. 
Priyamgu xvii. 

Priyainvada, xxx, Iri. 
Prosita-bhartrka, Ixxii, ixxvii. 
Psalms of the sister, Ixxxv. 

Pun, iv, XXV. 

Purdms, ix, 

Purnopama, xlix. 

Puriisottama, xxiii. 

Piispitagra, xxxv, Ixviii, 13, 37. 
Radha->Govinda -sa rad-r a sa , 

Ixii. 

Radhapriya, Ixii. 
liaghundthuhlri/iahiya, lix. 
Raghiinatlia Devavarman, Ixii. 
Raghiinatha, Nayaka king, 
xriii, lix. 

Rahu, XXV, 24. 

Rajakanya, xxxi, 31, 94. 
Rajaiiaka Rnvyaka, xxxiii. 
Rajasekhara-earita, ivi. 

Bdjasehh ara , Kd. vya-Jin tm dmsd, 
iii, xxxiii, xxxvi, xlv, 
Ixxiii. 

Rajatar, xxxix. 
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Baja-faircuicfml by Kalhana, 
xxsix, xiv. 

Baijenclra Cola, Ivi. 

Bajendra Lai Mitra, Notices ^ x 
Bajputana, Lviii. 

Bamabai, Lxii, Lxviii. 
Bamabhadramba, lix. 

Bmndyam, ix. 

Bamayaiia-canipu, xix, Ixx. 
BiaTniayana-camiD-u-Kavya, Ixx. 
Bangdhhyuclaya , Ixx. 
Bangandtha-^sahasra, Ixx. 
Bamgardt-samudaya^ Ixx. 
Basavat, xxxvii. 
Basa-gahgddhara, xxxi, 32, 33. 
Basd.riiava-'siidhdha m of Siiiga 
Bhtipala, 37. 

Basavati Priyamvada, 33, 95. 
Itasa, Bibliatsa, xxvii. 
Bathoddliata, lxviii, 32. 

Bati, xii, Ixxxi. 

Batn avail, Ixxiii. 

Batri, ixxix. 

Beports of Bhandarkar, xxiii. 
Beva, Ixxv. 

Bg'Vixh.y Ixxix, Ixxxii, Ixxiii, 

: Ixxxiv. 

Bbetoric, treatise on, i. 

Bhys Davids, Mrs. Ixxxv. 

Bitnals for getting learned 
daughters, i. 

Boha, Ixxvi, ixxxix, 61. 

Bohini, xc. 

Bomasa, Ixxxi, ixxxiv. 

Boy a I Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
viii, 3, 6. 

Bsis, female, i. 

Endrata, xlvi. 


MuJcmint-pcjina ya , lx ii . 

Bupaka, xlv, Ixvii. 

Sabdalamkara, Ixvii. 

Sabda-sara, 23. 

^ahda-vydpd ra- v ictl r(( , 44 , 50 

Sad-uldi-lcarndmrta^ iv, vi, 

xxxii, xxxvii, 2, 3, 22, 34, 
37, 39', 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 49, 53, 55, 58. 

Safari fish, xiii. 

Siihitya-darpana xxxi, xxxvi, 
Ixvi, lxviii 32» 37i 44, 49, 64. 

Sama, xv, 

Saina, Ixxxviii, xci, 

Samasokti, slista, vi. 

Samdanitaka, (also called Tila- 
ka), lxviii, Ixix. 

Samgrama-simha-, lviii. 

Samkara, deity, xxxviii. 

Samkara, figure of speech, xiv. 

.sa/itt.sra-/? d />/ d va 1 7 , 1 xi . 

#8am.pat/i;w/mdra-rvVt,’i;a, Ixx. 

ii. 

Sandeha, xxix. 

Sanskrit poems, i. 

Sanskrit poetesses, i. 

HanidnadJvpdUi-lcCiryii^ lviii. 

Saraina, Lxxxiii, Ixxxiv, 

".Sarasvati, 'goddess of learning,:' 
xvi, liv. 

Saras vatT “ka n tha bha ra na , of 
Bhojadcva, viii, xxxi, xxxii, 
7, 32, 33, 44, 50, 52, 56, 59, 60. 

Sarasvati-kutuiubadnhiia , 
xxxii, 34, 96. 

Sarasvati, poetess, xxxii, xxxiif, 
liii, 33, 05. 
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Sardilla-vikruiitii, viii, xxxij 
xxxiv, XXXV, xxviii, 3, 7, 
8, 10, 18, L>1, 26, 33, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 46. 

Sa rngcidJui rn-iHul(lJmti , viii, ix, 
xvi, xvii, XX, xxi xxii, 
xxxiii, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, 
XXXV, xliv, xlvi, 7, 16, 17, 
19, 20,21, 22, 31, 32, 55, 
56, 57, 59. 

Sasikala, xxxi. 

Sasiprabha, Ixxvi, ixxxix. 

Sasvati, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii. 

Sata-patlia-bralimaiia, 7. 

Satavabaiia, Ixxi. 

Satyanam press, 23. 

Saunaka, Ixxix. 

Say ail a, Ixxix. 

Sesa, Ixii. 

Setu-banclha, 64, 

Shall Jehaii, x. 

S^ddJuiniia-lcaumiiddy 18, 23. 

Sicldhartlia, see also Buddha, ii. 

Siha. Ixxxviii, 

Sihini, 61, 

Sikharini, 1, 2, 43, 45, 

Siksas, 6- 

Slla Bhattarika. xxxiii, I, 34, 
96. 

Similes, xiv, 

Bistipaeala, Ixxxviii. 

, 2 . 

Sita, XXX vi, 98. 

Sh^a, ix, xli, liv, 16, 77. 

Siva, description of, x, xi, xxx. 

Sivasimba, of ^lithiia, xvii. 

Slistopama, Ixvii. 

Srnrtis, ix, xi. 


Sraddha, Ixxix. 

Sragdhara, 30, 46. 

B rida t ta-pa n ca m r ta , lix . 

Sridevi Balarajhl, Ixx. 

Sriharsa xix. 

Sriperiimbudur, Ixx. 

Srfigdra-pruMsn of Bhoja, xlvi, 
xiviii. 

Stan-gyur, 5. 

Stotra, viii. 

Stotras, collect ions of, i. 

Subhadra, xxxvi, liii, 38, 99. 

Snbha jivakambanika, Ixxxvi, 
ixxxix. 

Su-bha kammaradiiita, Ixxxvi 

SuhlidsitadiiirdvaVi,, of Hari 

Kavi, iii, xvi, xviii, xix, 
xxi, xliv, ivi, Ivii, 1, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 37, 43. 

Suhlidsita-mukfci vail, xiviii, 

Suhhafi ta-txUna-hhdndd'Odra^ 

19, 22, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 

43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59. 

Suhh it Hifa^sd ra-sam n c ca ya , 

xix, 2, 11, 17, 18, 20, 29, 

30, 31, 35, 36, 48, 49, 56, 

59. 

Suhhd^dmU of Vailavadeva^ 


XV, 

xxi; 

, xxxvi 

, 15, 

19, 

20, 

21, 

31, 

32, 

35, 

36, 

00 

CO 

44, 

47, 

48, 

49, 

50, 

51, 

52, 

56, 

57, 58, 

, 59, 

60. 



Suhod h a -Bdmu-cu rifa , ix . 
Suddha-sandeha, xxix. 
Suka-sandesa, ixx. 
SuMi-7nathfdv(t[l of Jalhana, 

XX, xxi, xxxiii, xxxvi. 
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xliv, xlviii, Ivi, Ivii, 19, 20, 
21, 31, 35, 36, 37, 43, 44, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 54, '55, /ST, 
60. 

S'ukti-muMuvall-samu mhay 54. 
17, 33, 

Suktl-sundara, of vSunclaradera, 

, X. 

Sumangala, xei. 

Sumedlia, Ixxxvi, Ixxxix, xc. 
Suminaksi, xxxviii, liv. 
Sunamaiil Devi, ixx. 

Sunanda, Iv. 

Sundaradeva, Suktl-aundara, x, 
Snndaravalii, ]xx. 

Sundari, Ixxiii. 
Supdmnuha-caria, 64. 
Surasundarl-caria, 63. 

Surya, Ixxix, Ixxxii, jxxxiii. 
Svabiiavokti, xlv, Jxvii. 
Svildlainapatika, Ixxv, Ixxvii. 
Svagata, 9, 17. 

^^yfuiM-rahdsya of Priyaiii- 
vada, XXX. 

Tamil charactet\ Ixii. 

Tanjore, xviii, lix. 

Taujore MSS. Library, viii. 
‘Tattva-m udrii-hhadrodiitya, ixx. 
Telugii duir(trtet\ Ixx. 

Telngii epic, xviii. 

Ther i-ga tba , ixxx v . 

Tberis, 1, Ixxxiv. 

TihHan rlunndei^ 5. 
Tirunialamba, lix. 

Tortoise, incarnate, 7 
Totaka, metre, vii, xvii, 3, 17. 
Tribbuvanasarasvati, xxxvii, 
Hi, 38, 99. 


Triveni, Ixx. 

Trivikrama, 6. 

: ■ Tnlya-^gita, , 'xlv, ' 

Ubbiri, xei. 

Udayendrapnr, ixx. 

Udbbata, xlv. 

Udgiti, 61. 

IJggaba, 61. 

Ukkaccba, 61. 

Ulna, xii. 

Upacala, Ixxxvi ii. 

Uiiagiti, 25, 61. 

Upajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28, 
32, 39. 

XJpalavanna, Ixxxvi, xci. 

Upama, xlv, Ixvii. 

ITpanisad, Briiad-arajiyaka, 1. 
U|)endra-vajra, 26. 

ITrvasi, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. 
Utpreksa, xxix, Ixvii. 

Uttar a, Ixxxviii. 

Vac, Ixxix. 

Yadava, xeii. 

Vaddhavahi, Ixxvii. 

Vaddhe.si, Ixxxviii. 

Vaidarbiu style, ixi, Iviii. 
Vaidya Gangadasa, 61. 
Vaidyaiiatlia, .iviii. , , 

Vaidyandth^^^^^^ 
iviii. 

Vaijayanti, Jvi. 

Yaisittbi, xei. 

of Ivuutaia, 54. 
Yallavadeva, Sdldulsifd rali of 
Vallavadeva, 

Vamana, xxxiv xxix, k\. See 
Kii V yCiht m hi ra-s u f ra -rrff i of 
Vamana, xxx. 
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Tamana-pumna^ 6. 
Yamsa-stliavila, 26, 44. 
Yana-parvan, 7. 

Yani-vilasa, , 81. 

Yaradaiiibika, lix. 

Yariant reading, xxxii, 22, 25, 
29, 30. 

Yasauta-tilaka, 8, 14, 24, 27, 84, 

88 . 

1 'iiHudc va-ca rifa of V enidatta, 
xxiv. 

Yatsyayana, KCiniu-nutra , 11, 

III., 

Vedas, si, 7. 

Yedic Hymns, 1. 

Yenidatta. See (dso Vadya^veiii 
of Yenidatta, x, xvi, 
xxsviii, 

Yenidatta, 89, 100. 

Yeiikata Acarya, Ixx. 

Verse forms. — 

Cakra-bandlia, Ixvii. 

Q a va ksa-ba ndha , Ixvii . 
Gomutrika-bandlia, jlxvii. 
Mura j a- ba n dha , 1 x viii . 
Xaga-baiidha, Ixviii. 

Pa tl ina-ba ndb a , 1 x viii . 

Y isrii ga t ak a -bandha , ixvii. 

Yibbavana, xv, ixvii. 

Yidya, 22. 

Yidyavati, xxsviii, 40,10. 
Viggilba, 61. 

Vijayabbattfi rika . xxxix. 

Y i j ayaiuiga ra , I v i i i . 

Yijayanka, ivii. 

Vijja, also ealied Yidya, Yijjaka 
Yijjaka, Yi^jika, Yija, Bij- 
jaka, xii, .xxxviii, xxxix, 


xl, xlii, xliv, xlvi, xlviii, 
liii, 42, 102. 

Vikatauitamba, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, 
xlix, 55, 113. 

Yikramaditya, vi., 8. 
Yikramorvasiya, 65. 

Vimala, ixxxviii. 

Yimalangi, Iv. 

Yindbya mountain, Ixxvii. 

Y irabotkantliita , ixxvii . 

Yira Kami^ana, iviii. 

Visesokti, xlv. 

Yisnu, inearnatioiis of, ix, 6, 
■'*7, 75, / ' 

Yisnu-imrana, 6. 

Yisnuratba, Ixii. 

Yisvanatba, Ixxii. 

Yisvanatba Devavarmaii, ixii. 
Yisvavara, Ixxx, Ixxxiv. 
Vrtta-rafmiJvara of Kedara 
Bhatta, xxiii, 59, 62. 
Yyakti-viveka, 58. 

Yyatireka, xv, xxix, xxxvii, 
Ixvii. 

Water goddess, xii. 

Wife, traditional virtue of, v. 
Winternitz. ixxxv. 

Women, as competitors of men, 

1 . 

Women, better balf of men, xii. 
Women, eontributions of, 1. 
Astronomy, xeii. 

Drama, xcii. 

History, xcii. 

Kavyas, complete, Iviii. 
iVIatbematics, xeii. 

Medicine, xcii. 

Modern writers, lixff. 
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Poems : — 

Kashmiri, xcii f.ii.i. 

Pali, of the Buddhist Theris, 
Ixxiv If. 

[Women, oontribxitioii^;, poems, 
contd : — 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit, classical 

Ancient and Mediaeval 
Modern 

Vedic, of the Female Rsis, Ixxis ff. 
Philosophy xcii, f.n.i. 

Smrti xcii. 

Taiitra xcii. 

Women, description of, x. 
[Women, different features of, 


Women : extensive knowledge 
of Sastras, I. 

Women, genius of, I, xcii. 

Women, learned : courtesans,, 
princesses and daughters of 
ministers, 11 

Women : mana, v. 

women, nature of, v. 

Women, superior to men, II. 

y acla va-Ragha va-Panda viy a , 
ixx. 

Yaina, xxxiv. 

Yami, ixxix, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. 

Yamuna, xi. 

Yugmaka (also called Yisesaka):^ 
Ixviii. 
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Easavati Priyanivada (74) 

The use of "" (candra-bindu) 
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